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Special Report: 



Liquor law under the microscope 



A year after the ‘liquor-by-the-drink’ 
law passes, results are inconclusive 



University Relations 

Pictured from left to right are Jessica Rinehart, Natalie 
Simmons and Mallory Morris. 

2003 Miss Greek crowned 



Candace Cooper 

Managing Editor 

Nearly a year has passed since 
the hotly contested restaurant 
referendum (liquor-by-the-drink) 
was approved in both Martin and 
Union City. 

The referendum allowed for 
restaurants whose gross income 
from the sale of food (that has 
been prepared on the premises) 
makes up 70 percent or more of 
that restaurant’s total gross 
income to serve alcoholic drinks. 
The effects of the law on area 
businesses and residents has yet 
to be determined. 

Opponents of the referendum 
argued that crime would increase, 
while supporters said having 
liquor would help bring such 
chain restaurants as Applebee’s 
into the area. To date, apparently 
neither has happened. 

Dot's Place 3, who received its 



liquor license in April, has seen 
some improvement in its busi- 
ness. 

“It’s improved business maybe 
a little,” said Bonnie Walters, 
owner of Dot’s. “So far, there 
hasn’t been any more problems 
because of it. There are less 
fights actually. It’s basically the 
convenience of having it.” 

Keith Fortner, owner of 
Cheers, agreed. 

“There’s been about a 20 per- 
cent increase in the amount of 
sales,” said Fortner, who received 
his liquor license in January. “By 
volume, we’re still ahead in beer - 
80 percent compared to 20 per- 
cent for liquor.” 

Fights are also becoming less 
frequent, he said. 

“Surprisingly, we’ve had less 
fights,” Fortner said. 

The biggest change, according 
to Fortner, has been in the pri- 
vate parties, employees and food 



aspects of his business. 

“Compared to last year, we 
have almost twice as many 
Christmas parties booked,” 
Fortner said. “That has a lot to 
do with us having liquor now. 

“Also, it’s created jobs. We’ve 
had to hire more people. It’s 
helped our food business — 
tripled it, if not quadrupled it.” 

The new law also allowed these 
businesses to stay open past their 
previous 1 a.m. closure. Patrons 
can now remain till 3 a.m. 

The city of Martin is also ben- 
efiting from the new law. 

For example: Cheers sells 

mixed drinks for $4. About 25 
percent of the price (which is a 
dollar in this case), goes to the 
city of Martin, Weakley County 
and the state of Tennessee for 
taxes. 

Businesses may be doing well 
with the restaurant referendum, 
but are any alcohol-related 
offenses on the rise? 

According to a cursory search 
of Martin Police Department 
records, DUI arrests for Martin 



averaged between 75 and 100 per 
year from 1999-2002, with a 
slight decrease from calendar year 
2000. 

“To date, it appears the num- 
bers this year may come in slight- 
ly under those from those years 
(99-00),” said Capt. David Moore 
of the Martin Police 
Department. 

UTM has also recorded fewer 
alcohol-related offenses on cam- 
pus. However, 2003 is not yet 
over. 

In 2000, 17 alcohol-related 
offenses (which include DUI, 
underage drinking, and public 
intoxication) were reported. The 
years 2001 and 2002 showed 44 
and 20 offenses respectively. 
After 10 months into 2003, there 
have been 23 offenses, with two 
months still remaining. 

“It is impossible to predict 
whether there is a correlation 
between liquor-by-the-drink and 
the amount of alcohol offenses 
at UTM,” said Capt. Steve Jahr, 
assistant director of the UTM 
Office of Public Safety. 



Sarah Beaver 

Staff Writer 

Natalie Simmons of Zeta Tau 
Alpha said she was not expecting 
to win this year's 'Miss Greek' 
title on Tuesday night. Tuesday, 
October 28 in the Watkins 
Auditorium was a night filled 
with glamour and comedy as the 
brothers of Alpha Gamma Rho 
sponsored its annual Miss Greek 
pageant at 7:00 p.m. AGRs pres- 



ent the pageant each year to raise 
funds for its philanthropy 
Agriculture in the Classroom. 

The competing contestants this 
year proved their worth of the 
crown in three main pageant cat- 
egories. Casual wear proved to be 
a fun and relaxed category as the 
women displayed their favorite 
informal attire, while the emcees 
announced their hobbies and 
involvement on campus. 

See ' Greek ’ on page 5 
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Volunteers needed to help 
children; training set Nov. 15 

The Carl Perkins Child Advocacy Center serving 
Weakley and Obion counties has recently opened in 
Martin. 

Numerous volunteer opportunities exist at the 
Center, from fund-raising and secretarial work to 
one-on-one mentoring of children at risk or parents 
who need some assistance in skill development. All 
volunteers must complete a training program. The 
next training session will be held from 8:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Saturday, Nov. 15, at the Carl Perkins Center in 
Martin. The training is free and lunch is provided. 

The goal is to get enough volunteers from the 
UTM community (faculty, staff and students) to 
help the Center with all its activities. 

Training session registration is required by Nov. 7. 
To sign up, or for more information, call the Carl 
Perkins Center at 587-0768 or Penny Moser at 588- 
5766. 



■ Controversial topic discussed 

Dr. Henry Parker of the Department of History and 
Philosophy debunks the myth of white superiority. 

Story on Page 4 



■ Can you dig it? 

The UTM Agronomy Club recenty traveled to the 
Southeastern Regional Soils Contest. 



Story on Page 4 



■ Learn history of Halloween 

From pagan rituals to costumes and trick-or-treating, 
the history of Halloween will leave you well prepared to 
enjoy this All Hallow’s Eve. 



Story on Page 6 



ROTC is In Focus 

Find out what ROTC is all about, especially its benefits 
and expectations. UTM’s program is featured in this 
first edition of In Focus. 

Story on Page 7 



■ Hawks to face SEMO tomorrow 

A poor second-half showing at Eastern Illionois isn’t a 
good oman for this weekend’s match-up 

Story on Page 8 
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Lisa Emeron is hard at 
work on a pumpkin for the 
annual SAC Pumpkin 
Carving contest. The event 
was held yesterday in the 
Skyhawk Cafeteria. 

See page 6 for more 
Halloween coverage. 
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The women of Cooper 
Suite 3F garnered a first- 
place finish with their ren- 
dition of Freddy Kruger 
and Jason from the 
Nightmare on Elm Street 
and Friday the 13th sagas. 

Photo by: 
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PACE Program 



Governor’s School for Agriculture to call UTM home 



Samantha Young 

Technical Editor 



UTM will be joining the ranks of 
Penn State and Virginia Tech this 
summer when it holds the first 
Tennessee Governor's School for 
the Agricultural Sciences, one of 
three such programs in the nation. 

The program will host 32 high- 
school students as well as eight 
counselors and faculty from around 
the state. The Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture share fiscal 
responsibility for the Governor's 
School, with the Department of 
Agriculture contributing $50,000 
from sales of the "Ag Tag," the agri- 
cultural license plate. 



While formal planning for the 
program only began last spring, the 
push for a Governor's School focus- 
ing on agriculture began in the early 
1990s. "I noticed there was no 
Governor's School for Ag," said Joe 
Brasher, a former UTM Agriculture 
Advisory Committee member, who 
discovered the need when two of his 
three children attended Governor's 
Schools around the state. 

Dr. Jerry Gresham, chair of 
UTM's Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources and the 
director of the Governor's School 
for Agricultural Sciences, wants to 
stress to his Governor's School stu- 
dents that agriculture isn't "plows, 
cows and sows," but is a mixture of 
chemistry and biological sciences 



with wide-ranging applications. 

"Most of the students won't have 
an agricultural background," 
Gresham said. 

The four-week program, in con- 
junction with time spent in the class- 
room, will allow for experience in "a 
living laboratory" through field trips 
to St. Louis and around Tennessee 
in addition to partnerships with 
industry, such as with Tyson Foods. 
The students will be grouped into 
teams by area of interest. Students 
will also interact regularly with stu- 
dents from the Governor's School 
of the Humanities, which is also 
hosted annually at UTM. 

For more information, contact Dr. 
Jerry Gresham at extension 7262 or 
jgresham@utm.edu 



Cuts will be 
addressed 
over summer 

Matt Muehlberger 

Staff Writer 

With questions mounting about the 
future of the Program Access for 
College Enhancement (PACE) pro- 
gram at UTM, campus administra- 
tors have been working to find relief 
for the 70 students who participate in 
the program. 

According to Dr. Michelle Arant, 
director of the PACE program, 
PACE will likely not be returning 
next year in its current form. This 
means some services that have been 
provided, such as individual note-tak- 
ers or one-on-one tutors, probably 
will be eliminated. 

However, the university is required 
by state law to continue having access 
to notes and to provide a location so 
that students can have extended time 
to work on tests, quizzes, etc. 

Officials take action 

Sharon Robertson, interim director 
of the Student Academic Support 
Center, has begun contacting stu- 
dents to take part in a focus group in 
hopes that it will provide insight and 
help in preparing an application for a 
grant to help students who have 
learning disorders. 

In addition, the group would help 
with efforts to examine similar serv- 
ices that may help students who need 
them. 

“Federal law requires us to provide 
services to these students to ade- 
quately meet their needs,” said Dr 
Tom Rakes, vice chancellor for 
Academic Affairs. 

“Regardless of how much money 
we receive from the state, we still 
must maintain these services some- 
how.” 

UTM does offer students other 
means of getting help with school 
work such as the Student Academic 
Support Center, the Math Lab and 
the English Writing Center. Also, all 
faculty members are required to 
maintain office hours for students to 
come and talk about problems that 
they may be experiencing in their 
classes. 

Problem not just local concern 

UTM’s PACE program is not the 
only program that is being affected 
by previous budget cuts, as well as the 
possibility of future budget reduc- 
tions. Programs at UTK and the 
University of Memphis have also 
seen drastic cuts in their state fund- 
ing. 

“The state’s grant support [to 
UTM], approximately $90,000 per 
year, will be phased out by thirds over 
the course of three years,” Dr. Rakes 
said. 

For more information on services 
available to students with learning 
disabilities, contact PACE at 124 
Gooch Hall, extension 7195, or the 
Student Academic Support Center at 
208 Clement Hall, extension 7744. 
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Bush puts U.S. 
into harms way 




Steve Helgeson 

Opinions Editor 



New headlines coming from 
our most recent nation building 
project are grim. ’Heaviest 
Casualties Yet’ and ’Explosions 
Rock Baghdad’ ride high on front 
pages. Terrorist activity in Iraq is 
on the rise and has been since the 
official war ended. The exact 
motivation behind these violent 
attacks - against Americans and 
the Iraqis who cooperate with 
them - isn’t clear yet. Maybe it is 
just a ragtag underground of 
Baathist party members still loyal 
to Saddam. It could be that when 
and if we finally catch up with 
Saddam - and kill him - that the 
resistance will fade. Maybe it’s a 
new generation of A1 Qaeda 
recruits fighting the ’’imperialist 
invaders” just like Osama bin 
Laden in 1980’s Afghanistan. 
Maybe they won’t go away when 
Saddam dies. Maybe they won’t 
go away until we do. 

The forces that motivate resist- 
ance to American occupation 
have one major goal: To drive the 
U.S. troops out of Iraq. One need 
not be a Baath party loyalist to 
want the Americans out. If we 
are starting to grumble about bil- 
lions of dollars going to Iraq and 
over 200 dead soldiers after less 



than a year of occupation then 
the resistance movement(s) 
should be patting themselves on 
their backs. Why? Because we 
have a long way to go. 

Many analysts have projected at 
least a 10 year stay in Iraq. Will 
our families permit their sons and 
daughters to die in Iraq for 10 
more years? Will Congress con- 
tinue to funnel enormous sums 
of money into a foreign country 
while social programs here at 
home crumble? It’s doubtful. 

It’s a good thing that we are 
finally trying to get the UN 
involved. It is too bad however, 
that Bush lacked the foresight to 
plan ahead for this when he sum- 
marily snubbed the entire UN 
Security Council before the war. 
Now we are over a barrel. If we 
don’t get the bailout that we want 
we will be trapped in Iraq. We 
can’t afford to back out and risk 
the Iraqis running Iraq them- 
selves. Why not? Because Iraq 
wouldn’t be our ally. If we leave 
Iraq now it will be in an arguably 
much worse situation than before 
we started dropping bombs. We 
will leave an America-hating pop- 
ulation behind in chaos. We will 
also be leaving a lot of oil behind. 
Bush won’t let it happen. 

So here we are, stuck with a 
growing resistance movement 
that is killing more people every- 
day, stuck with a giant financial 
responsibility and stuck without 
relief in sight. This sounds all too 
familiar. It sounds like history. 

We have been in this situation 
before. Removing a government 
and replacing it with a new 

See ‘Bush’ on page 3 
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SGA President responds to Pacer 
editorial with accomplishments 



"SGA is not a club that exists 
for its members. It exists to serve 
the students," said last week’s edi- 
torial by the Pacer staff. While 
portions of the editorial are ques- 
tionable, I could not agree more 
with this particular statement. 
Though the activities of the 
Student Government Association 
encompass a variety of areas, all 
are done with students in mind. 

The members of SGA are stu- 
dents just like you. We don’t pre- 
tend to have the magical powers 
necessary to change the campus 
overnight; we simply work for 
students and strive to get student 
voices heard. Since there is some 
confusion over exactly what SGA 
does, the following highlights 
some of what we are doing this 



year. 

SGA’s greatest accomplish- 
ment thus far was the successful 
lobbying for the inclusion of stu- 
dents in the search process for 
the next UT President. A student 
from UTM, Tiffany Trice, is now 
directly involved in the selection. 
This should be significant to all 
students because it shows a 
change in the mindset of the uni- 
versity’s highest officials. Our 
Board of Trustees is finally giving 
students the importance they 
deserve. 

One of our most central roles 
is lobbying student issues. 
Senator Laura Harber is present- 
ing one such bill next week 
regarding the ever-present issue 
of student parking. We try to 



gather student concerns through 
a "Gripe Line", radio clip on 
WUTM, and a newsletter (all new 
this year), as well as by simply 
talking to students around cam- 
pus. Senators from each college 
held informal meetings earlier 
this year in which students could 
voice concerns. Another such 
forum is scheduled for 
November 12th at 8 pm in the 
UC. Consider this an invitation 
to all who have something to say 
about campus issues. 

SGA holds several student 
events as well. To kick off 
Homecoming week we spon- 
sored a cook-off competition, 
bonfire and fireworks display by 
Pacer Pond. A dinner recogniz- 
ing all presidents of student 



organizations will take place in a 
few months, and Freshman 
Council is organizing a campus- 
wide talent show for the spring 
semester. 

Another vital role of SGA is its 
student presence on University 
administrative committees. SGA 
members have input on a wide 
range of topics, from studying 
how tuition should be charged to 
evaluating how your facility fee 
should be used. 

The Pacer has challenged SGA 
to produce measurable results. 
These are our results so far. How 
they measure up is for you to 
decide. 

Jennifer Ogg is the SGA President , 
and a senior Political Science major 
from Martin. 



Ignoring race never has, never will solve race issues 




Katie Wine 

Guest Columnist 



Noam Chomsky once called 
class the "unmentionable five-let- 
ter word" in America. I can think 
of another "unmentionable" 
word, but it bears only 4 letters: 
Race. 

It is nearly impossible to have a 
sane, calm discussion about race 
in the United States. Fear of 
being called a "racist" causes 
many people to say nothing at all, 
silencing debate while managing 
to solve nothing. 

So why am I talking about it? 
Because I believe that slavery and 
segregation were not ended by 
silence, nor do I believe that our 
current racial problems, can be 
ended by ignoring them. 



Most people seem to be in 
favor of the ideal of a "color- 
blind society," but what on earth 
does that mean? Surely it can’t 
mean that we refuse to recognize 
the obvious difference in skin 
tone among the races. That 
would be impossible. Rather, I 
believe the ideal should be a soci- 
ety in which the government 
gives citizens of all races the 
same rights and the same level of 
opportunity, nothing more and 
nothing less. 

We are closer than ever to that 
ideal, but we are not there. With 
the end of segregation came the 
end of institutionalized racism in 
the South, but it wasn’t long 
before the government again 
began to allow the favoring of 
one race over the other. 

Whatever your feelings are on 
affirmative action (and I believe 
there are strong and just argu- 
ments for it) you cannot deny the 
simple fact that it does favor one 
race over another and thus is 
contradictory to the U.S. 
Constitution. But America and 
its founding documents have 
never guaranteed equality of out- 
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comes, only equality of opportu- 
nity. Thus, in America, people 
should be judged on their merits 
as individuals, not on their race. 

And yet, when black author 
Ward Connerly led a campaign in 
California to insure that very 
thing, he was denounced as a 
"con-man" by Julian Bond, chair- 
man of the NAACP board of 
directors. Connerly, a former 
NAACP member, doesn’t believe 
that people of any race should 
receive special preferences, or 
that the government should par- 
ticularly care what race a person 
is. 

Connerly’s beliefs are not with- 
out historical precedence. When 
asked after the Civil War what 
should be done with the newly 
freed slaves, Frederick Douglas 
pleaded, "Do nothing with us!" 
Douglas asked not for benevo- 
lence, not pity, not sympathy, but 
simply justice. 



Expanding on the American 
idea of equality of opportunity 
and not outcomes, Douglas stat- 
ed: "If the Negro cannot stand 
on his own legs, let him fall also. 

Instead of following in the 
footsteps of Douglas, modern 
"civil rights" leaders like Jesse 
Jackson spend more time "shak- 
ing down" corporations by mak- 
ing them pay huge amounts of 
money to avoid being labeled 
"racist." Such leaders preach con- 
stant "doom and gloom" to the 
young generation for a reason: it’s 
the only way they can stay rele- 
vant. Jackson’s success depends 
on the black community needing 
him, and to need him, he must 
make the black community feel 
like victims. 

There is still today, and proba- 
bly always will be, racism. It is 
ugly and wrong in all of its 

See ‘Race’ on page 3 
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Cell phone usage ringing in as rude 




Sarah Hartley 

Guest Columnist 

Picture this. You are sitting in 
class and listening intently. In the 
middle of the lecture, a cell 
phone rings loudly, disrupting 
your thoughts. As the owner of 
the phone scrambles to get her 
phone out of her purse, you and 
your fellow classmates have lost 



your train of thought. 

Or how about this? You are on 
a date with a boyfriend or girl- 
friend. As you sit together in the 
movie theater, someone’s cell 
phone rings, leaving the audience 
angry and impatient for the 
phone to be turned off. 

The fact is, cell phones have 
been a wonderful addition to 
communication, but as with 
everything, there is an appropri- 
ate time and place for them. 
Many people have begun to feel 
that they are incomplete without 
their cellular phones — not only 
with them, but turned on con- 
stantly. 

It is understandable that cell 
phones have definitely simplified 
many lives, but some have not 



understood what an interruption 
like the ring of a cell phone an 
actually cause. 

So the question is, when are 
cell phones appropriate? If you 
are one of the many people who 
believe they must carry it on 
themselves all the time, do the 
rest of us a favor and have an 
understanding of when it’s 
appropriate. If you are in a sit- 
down restaurant, it is courteous 
to at least turn the ringer or 
sound off. Likewise, if you are in 
a movie, play or lecture, please 
keep your phones on vibrate, or 
just turn them off. While it is 
hard to remember, we did man- 
age without cell phones, and can 
still. 

Obviously, cell phones can also 



be a lifesaver. In the instance of 
an emergency, nothing can 
replace the convenience and 
speed of a cell phone. Having 
that phone with you may have 
been what helped your mother 
make it to the hospital in time 
after she had a stroke. 

In order to solve this problem, 
it is up to you to figure out the 
rules of common courtesy. Just 
keep in mind how you’d feel if 
someone else’s cell phone rang 
on the ’’big night out’’ or in the 
play you’ve been wanting to see 
all summer. Let’s all be courteous 
of each other. 

Sarah Hartley is a sophomore 
Communications major from 
Clarksville. 



Thank you from Zeta Phi Beta 



Bush: Continued from page 2 



one is never as simple as our 
politicians try to sell it as. In the 
late 1920’s, we tried to occupy 
Nicaragua only to be driven out 
by rebel forces. At first we called 
them bandits, then we considered 
them a poorly organized resist- 
ance movement. The National 
Guard that we trained and left 
behind to fight these rebels 
ended up forming a repressive 
dictatorship. 

In Iraq we have finally come 
around to admit that this is more 
than a scattered group of terror- 
ists. Just like our previous inter- 
ventions, this one is beginning to 
sneak up on us. 

It’s too late to avoid the mess 
we are in. Bush has us strapped in 
for the long haul. All evidence, 
both current and historical, indi- 
cates that casualties will continue 
to mount for as long as we stay in 
Iraq. We know how much it is 



costing. We don’t know yet how 
many terrorists are joining the 
ranks of A1 Qaeda from the Iraqi 
population. It isn’t from jealousy 
over our freedom or our SUV’s. 
It’s because people don’t want 
foreigners coming by force into 
their countries and taking over. 
We wouldn’t like it either. There 
are many Iraqis that are willing to 
fight the U.S. regardless of their 
loyalties to Saddam. 

Regardless of whether or not 
Bush calls them ’’evil doers,” 
these terrorists are not comic 
book characters. They are real, 
they are growing in number and 
organization, and our soldiers are 
stuck there with them. Bush 
bumbled his way into this posi- 
tion, let’s hope he can bumble his 
way back out again. 

Steve Helgeson is a junior History 
major from Chico, Calif 



Diversity is an issue that the 
campus of UTM has been trying 
to achieve for many years now. In 
light of this, the ladies of Zeta 
Phi Beta Sorority, Inc. have been 
trying to do our part in helping to 
achieve this goal. 

This year our organization as 
well as Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority, Inc. entered the rope 
pull competition for the first 
time. Many negative comments 
were spoken about our participa- 
tion in the event. We were even 
discouraged from participating in 
the event all together (not just by 



students). It was further stated, 
"They have their events and we 
have ours ... and they need to 
stick to theirs." 

It has always been understood 
that ALL homecoming activities 
are for everyone, not just certain 
groups. As a whole, we are all 
members of the same collegiate 
Greek community. We are all 
here to uphold our national pro- 
grams as well as support one 
another. It should not come to 
members of one organization 
discouraging another organiza- 
tion simply because they changed 



the status quo. Life is about 
change. If we want diversity on 
campus we all must be prepared 
to change. 

Luckily, we did receive encour- 
agement from several organiza- 
tions. We would like to thank 
them at this time. First, we would 
like to thank Phi Sigma Kappa 
for coaching our rope pull team 
this year. We know they received 
a lot of flack because of this, but 
they stood by us anyway. 

We would also like to thank 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon for letting 
us use their house to practice for 



the stepshow this year. 

Lastly, we would like to thank 
the following organizations for 
their words of encouragement 
and support: Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity, Inc., Zeta Tau Alpha, 
Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority, Inc., Sigma Phi 
Epsilon, Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity, Inc., and Kappa Alpha 
Psi Fraternity, Inc. May God 
bless you for all the good deeds 
you do. 

Danielle Neely is the Zeta Phi Beta 
campus correspondent. 



Pacer fails to announce UTM homecoming queen 



Letter to the Editor: 

Since it was not mentioned that 
the UTM Homecoming Queen 
was Alexis Johnson, I thought 
that it was my personal duty to do 
so. I am not only congratulating 
myself, but the other girls who 



made the court as well: Carin 
Malone, Melinda Garrett, Amy 
Clement, and Jamie Prince. We 
worked hard homecoming week 
and I thought that we should be 
recognized everyday and not just 
for a day. I know this may seem a 
little late to be mentioning but it 



was something that I felt every- 
one should be informed about. 
The Pacer decided to put this 
information on the Internet to 
make up for their mistake of not 
mentioning this event at all. How 
can a person say that they forgot 
to mention this grand event? It 



Yearbook Pictures 

You're paying for a book, 
so get your photo taken for it! 

Picture Dates: 

Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1-4 p.m. 

Friday, Nov. 7, 1-3 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12, 1-4 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1-4 p.m. 

214 Gooch Hall (TV Studio, third hallway) 



was just as memorable as the 
football team winning their 
game. I was very disturbed by 
this. So I send my congratula- 
tions to 2003 Homecoming 
Court. 

Alexis Johnson is this year's 
Homecoming Queen. 



Race: Cont from page 2 

forms. However, the solution is 
not to further judge people based 
on their race. Some of you read- 
ing this may disagree with me, 
and that is fine. I would be more 
than happy to sit down and dis- 
cuss it, but I hope that everyone 
can agree that no good will come 
of making race an "unmention- 
able" word. 

Katie Wine is a senior 

Communications major from 

Memphis. 



5 Season’s 



- Messenger 
will place; it’s 
the same one 
used last week! 

2x7 






A Taste of China 



Chinese - American Food 



Open 7 Days a Week 

Lunch Buffet: $4.95 
Dinner Buffet: $6.95 



Friday & Saturday 
Seafood Buffet 



Only $7.45! 

We have UTM Student discount cards! 



Dine-ln or Carry- 
Out 



m 



208 Lovelace Ave. Next to University BP 

(731) 587-2277 




Come Drscuss Diversity 

An Open Forum for the 
Entire Campus Community 

Wednesday, November 5th 

6 p.m. 

Sociology Room 100 



Everyone welcome! 



Sponsored by: 

ALLIES 

Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, 
& Transgendered 
Student Organization 



e-mail utmallies@yahoo.com 



Wondering where life 
will take you after 
college? 

Will you find a good 
job with your skills? 

Who's going to 
hire you? 










tt» Ah 



Find all your answers 
at UTM's Career Day _ 
on November 6 in 
the University Center! | 



Campus-wide Career Day 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. Nov. 6 
in the University Center 



+ 



+ 




+ 
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Parker presents ‘The Myth of White Superiority’ 



Emily Vick 

Features Editor 

In order to help fill in the void 
that traditional history leaves, Dr. 
Henry Parker spoke in a packed 
UC Legislative Chambers on the 
topic of M The Myth of White 
Superiority" on Tuesday. 

Parker was quick to point out 
that the purpose of his presenta- 
tion was to inform, not indict. 
He said that he wants to encour- 
age whites and blacks to work 
together to keep America strong 
after the 9/11 terrorist attacks. 

His plan for the evening was to 
define this myth, describe its 
impact, admit some of its con- 
vincing points and then decon- 
struct it. 

The myth of white superiority 
is actually the culmination of 
several different myths. Parker 
had sources for every myth that 
he mentioned. He said he did 



this so the audience wouldn’t 
think he was a radical looking for 
attention. 

The first myth mentioned was 
there are four races of mankind, 
and white are the original race. 
Parker explained how it's 
believed that white brunettes 
were the stem of mankind. The 
first race was very blond, the sec- 
ond race was copper, the third 
race was black and the fourth 
race was olive-yellow. This myth 
was brought up by Immanuel 
Kant in On the Different Races 
of Man. To deconstruct this 
myth, Parker said that there are 
no separate races. The DNA that 
people are made of is 99 percent 
the same; the difference in color 
in people is only one percent of 
what they're made of. 

The second myth also comes 
from Kant. The myth says 
"humanity exists in its greatest 
perfection in the white race, 



Negroes are lower, Native 
Americans are the lowest." To 
destroy this myth, Parker said 
that today's most distinguished 
geneticists have traced all 
DNA back to one 
woman. This woman, 
called Black Eve, lived in 
Africa over 150,000 years 
ago. 

The third myth is that 
whites are the most 
beautiful race on earth. 

This theory comes from 

John Blumenback, who 

was the father of the scientific 
theory of race. In response to 
this one, Parker had one reply: 
"Close your eyes, and fantasize 
about Halle Berry." 

Kant and David Hume 
brought up the fourth myth, 
which says that no black person 
has ever presented anything 
great in art or science or any 
other praiseworthy quality. 




Parker responded by reminding 
the audience that black nubians 
were pharaohs of Egypt, the 
greatest country on earth at that 
time. 

Myth five, which is 
described by Southern 
historian Ulrich 

Phillips, says that slav- 
ery was a wonderful 
thing because it was a 
"benign, paternalistic 
institution in which 
Christian slaveholders 
cared for largely con- 
tent slaves," and "slavery rescued 
members of an inferior race 
from African barbarism, and 
permitted them to rise, as far as 
they could, toward civilization." 
If this is true, Parker asked, then 
why were there slave revolts? It's 
because the slaves were abused 
and mistreated by their owners. 

The theory of Manifest 
Destiny is the sixth myth, and it 



Parker 



comes from Paul Kivel in his 
essay, "How Whites Can Work 
for Racial Justice." It says "it is 
the white man's manifest destiny, 
i.e. God-given command, to con- 
trol and dominate the continent 
of America. This continent was 
intended by providence as a vast 
theater on which to work out the 
grand experiment of republican 
government under the auspices 
of the Anglo-Saxon race." This 
idea is false, Parker said, because 
God is good and just. He would 
not command the slaughter of 8- 
10 million Native Americans. He 
said that Manifest Destiny is just 
another name for greed. 

The next myth is that blacks 
are genetically inferior in intelli- 
gence. An English anatomist, 
Robert Knox, wrote 'the darker 
races have always been slaves of 
those lighter- skinned. There 
must be a physical and psycho- 
logical inferiority in the dark 



races in general, not size but lack 
of quality in the brain." A more 
updated version of this myth 
was delivered by Richard 
Herrnstein and Charles Murray, 
whose book refers to blacks as a 
"cognitive underclass" who don't 
have the intelligence to succeed 
in life or school. Parker said that 
Knox is ignorant of history 
because recorded history began 
in 3150 BCE with non- whites 
who lived in Egypt. 

The last myth that Parker men- 
tioned was one that claims that 
blacks are beasts, cursed by God 
and condemned to serve white 
people. This myth came from 
Rev. Charles Carroll's book, The 
Negro a Beast. Parker reminded 
the audience that the orthodox 
view of Jewish, Christian and 
Islamic faiths is found in Acts 
17:26, which says that all people 
are God's children. 

See ‘ Parker ’ on page 10 



Lottery gives Hope 
Scholarship 



Sara Beaver 

Staff Writer 

Since Governor Phil B redesen 
signed the Tennessee Education 
Lottery into law in June, a new 
lottery scholarship has been 
established for current college 
freshmen. Freshmen who grad- 
uated high school after January 
1, 2003 may be eligible to 
receive the Tennessee Hope 
Lottery Scholarship, available for 
the 2004/ 05 academic year and 
funded by the future sale of lot- 
tery tickets in the state of 
Tennessee. 

Students must also meet sever- 
al other criteria, such as main- 
taining a cumulative college 
GPA of 2.75 while completing 
at least 24 credit hours prior to 
Fall 2004. The only application 
needed is the FAFSA. 

The students' scholarship eligi- 
bility will be determined by 



UTM based on high school and 
college data. Scholarship award 
amounts will vary based on a 
student's enrollment status and 
fund availability. While the 
expected award amount for the 
scholarship is $3000 per year, 
students may also be eligible to 
receive supplemental awards of 
$1000 based on adjusted gross 
incomes and students receiving a 
minimum national ACT com- 
posite score of 29 and who 
completed high school with an 
unweighted 3.75 GPA. After 
spring coursework is completed, 
the final determination will be 
made. 

Find more information for the 
Hope Lottery Scholarship at 
http:/ /www.utm.edu/ admin/ fin 
aid/ scholarship_links.html or 
contact the Financial Aid Office 
at (731) 587-7040 or faques- 
tions@utm.edu. 



‘Million Mile 
Marathon’ to 
benefit St. Jude 



Jeannine Rushing 

Instructor , Health and 
Human Performance 

The UTM Sport Management 
class, in the Department of 
Health and Human Performance, 
in conjunction with the UTM 
Department of Intercollegiate 
Athletics are hosting a St. Jude's 
Research Hospital Fundraiser 
with a health awareness compo- 
nent. 

The Million Mile Marathon will 
consist of participants walking 
the first 25 miles on their own, at 
their own pace. Participants will 
have family, friends and co-work- 
ers pledge a dollar amount for 
each mile completed. On 
November 19th, at 3:00pm, all 
Million Mile Marathon partici- 
pants will meet at the front of 
the Kathleen and Tom Elam 
Center to walk the final mile of 
the marathon together. 
Immediately following the walk, 
there will be a reception with 
door prizes, thank you gifts, and 
awards. Also on November 19th, 
from 8:00 am - 1:00 pm, the 
UTM Department of Health and 
Human Performance will host a 
Health Awareness Day in the 
Boling University Center. 

Emily Miller, a student at the 
University of Tennessee at 
Martin, grew up playing soccer in 
Collierville, TN just like many 
other little girls. But Emily 
became an extraordinary young 
woman while playing soccer at 
UTM. Emily is not ranked in the 
nation for goals, she may not 
have even scored a goal in her 
college career, but the effect she 
has had on the soccer team and 
many other people is everlasting. 

Emily was affectionately nick 
named "mom ." She was the first 
to bring you Cold Medicine when 



you could not get out of bed. 
She always made sure her team- 
mates were eating enough. Her 
coach could never leave the lock- 
er room without Emily making 
sure his shirt, belt and shoes all 
matched. 

Emily was a unique asset to the 
Skyhawk Soccer Team. She 
attended every game, not know- 
ing where or how much she was 
going to play. She was the epito- 
me of the "utility" player, playing 
at almost every position. She 
worked hard and motivated the 
team, both on the field, and off. 

Everyone was devastated when 
Emily was diagnosed with bone 
cancer. The girl who never drank 
and never smoked now had 
something foreign in her body. 
Now she needed others to take 
care of her. In her continued 
fight with cancer, Emily remains 
positive. The doctors at St. Jude 
said the fact that she is so healthy 
makes her fight against cancer 
much easier. 

Please join us in our efforts to 
increase health awareness by 
attending Health Awareness Day 
and participating in the Million 
Mile Marathon. 

Registration for the Million 
Mile Marathon will begin at 7:30 
am on Monday, October 13, in 
front of the Elam Center. 
Registration will continue on line 
or by phone until November 12. 
Registration forms can be down- 
loaded from the Health and 
Human Performance web site at 
http:/ /www.utm.edu/ depart- 
ments/ ed/ physed/ physed.htm . 
You can also register via email at 
mmmarathon2003@yahoo.com 
or by phone by calling the 
Department of Health and 
Human Performance at 731-587- 
7310. 



Is flashing 

Signalling headlights 
legally ambiguous 



Sara Cornwell 

Staff Writer 

Thinking about flashing your 
lights to warn other drivers of 
police speed traps? After reading 
this, one might want to think 
again. 

Recently Harlie Walker of 
Franklin was given a citation for 
flashing his headlights while driv- 
ing down the road, to warn the 
oncoming traffic that there was a 
police car ahead, watching for 
speeders. After either reading 
about this story or hearing about 
it from a friend, students may be 
wondering how this situation 
might effect them. 

According to the Martin Police 
Department, this is not some- 
thing Martin residents should be 
overly concerned with. The cita- 
tion Walker was issued was listed 
under a city ordinance making it 
illegal to interfere with a police 
officer in the course of their 
duties. There is no law stating 
exactly that "flashing lights" is 
illegal. The city of Martin has the 
same city ordinance, however it 



does not plan on enforcing this 
law for the practice of flashing 
lights. 

According to Chief JD Sanders 
of the Martin Police 
Department, it isn't a state law, 
but could be seen as one if it was 
put into certain context, despite 
the fact that it is not in the state's 
driving handbook. The MPD 
discussed that drivers have radar 
detectors among other ways to 
figure out if police officers are 
ahead in addition to light flash- 
ing. "It would be pretty tough to 
prove that a person was flashing 
their lights for that reason," said 
Sanders. 

There are a lot of laws that are 
not specifically printed in the 
driving handbook. Sanders won- 
der if everyone read all of the 
laws, could they really understand 
them all according to the way 
they are worded. 

The problem doesn't highly 
concern Sanders, saying, " There 
are a few things here in Martin a 
little more important than flash- 
ing your lights." He also added 
that when someone flashes their 



a problem? 




Photo courtesy of twinsaabs.com 



lights regardless of whether it is and honestly could not remem- 
an officer or a citizen, it is usual- ber the last time he personally 
ly a signal to slow down, and that saw someone flash their lights, 
is what the MPD is concerned "It is an isolated incident," 
with. Citations for speeding are Sanders said. "Just go the speed 
the last resort for the MPD limit." 

according to Sanders. They just Walker pleaded innocent but 
want people to slow down. The was found guilty. The judge 
reason for speed-limit indicators believed that because of the way 
on the road is so that drivers will the city ordinance was worded, 
go the speed limit. Walker had violated it. Walker 

Chief Sanders did not believe was fined $10 for the violation 
that the problem was any better and $65 in court costs, 
or worse among college students, 



‘Cup of Life’ comes back to UTM 



UTM wins annual ‘ Blood 
Battle ’ versus Murray State 



Natalie Simmons 

Staff Writer 

UTM has won the ninth annu- 
al blood battle against Murray 
State bringing the "Cup of Life" 
trophy back to UTM. Everyone 
working together helped to 
donate 259 units to Murray's 193. 
The Panhellinic Council and the 



Student Athlete Advisory 
Council sponsored the Blood 
Drive. UTM has won seven out 
of nine times. The Blood Battle 
serves the blood collection 
efforts of the West Tennessee 
Regional Blood Center (LIFE- 
LINE) and the West Kentucky 
Blood Center. Both of these enti- 
ties are non-profit private corpo- 



rations that serve their respective 
geographic regions by providing 
blood and blood products to the 
hospitals in their service areas. 
Thanks to all who support our 
campus blood drives. UTM 
drives provide 40 percent of 
Weakley County's annual blood 
collections. LIFELINE'S single 
day, mobile blood collection 
records came from Blood Battle 
collections back in 1998. Then, 
we collected 214 & 243 units 
each day. These are the top two 
days in the over fifty-year history 



of LIFELINE. 

WCMT radio is sponsoring a 
Halloween Vein Drain, Friday, 
Oct. 31, at the radio station locat- 
ed on North Lindell Street, near 
Rural King. Anyone wanting to 
donate Blood is encouraged to 
drop by and make a donation. 
They're giving away t-shirts and 
volunteers will be dressed in cos- 
tumes. Again, thanks to all who 
contributed, tried to contribute, 
volunteered, or helped out in 
anyway. 



Agronomy Club: ‘Doin’ it in the dirt’ 




Contributed Photo 



UTM students, pictured above, are ‘in the trenches’ as they compete in the 
Southeastern Regional Soils Contest. 



Kristin Wiseman 

Agronomy Club 
Correspondent 

Many college teams from throughout the 
Southeast got down and dirty at the 
Southeastern Regional Soils Contest on 
Friday, Oct. 25. The UTM Agronomy Club 
and Soil Science students played host to teams 
from universities such as Auburn, Clemson, 
Virginia Tech and Murray State. 

Teams arrived on Tuesday, Oct. 21, and 
practiced their judging skills in soil pits locat- 
ed on campus and around Weakley and Obion 
counties. Corey Giles, president of the 
Agronomy Club, stated that he and other 
members of the club were responsible for 
keeping the nine competition pits dry from 
rains as well as designing and selling shirts for 
the participants. 

Dr. Paula Gale, professor of Soil Science, 
points out that the agronomy students' host- 
ing of this event is more significant than 
some might know. "Soil judging first started 
competitively in Tennessee," Gale said. 

Local Natural Resource Conservation 
Service (NCRS) employees were responsible 
for giving their professional judgments of the 
pits and developing reasoning for those judg- 
ments. The college that judged the soil pits 



most accurately according to the NRCS, 
earned the most points. 

The University of Georgia proved to know 
their soil best as they took the win this year. 



Virginia Tech came in second. 

If anyone is interested in joining the UTM 
Agronomy Club, they may contact Dr. Paula 
Gale or club president Corey Giles. 
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Public Safety: Vehicle 
break-ins are preventable 



Challenge of balance: 
academics and work 



Common mis-steps contribute 
to property theft on campus 



Kevin Milan 

Staff Writer 

In past semesters, automobile 
break-in has been a problem on 
the UTM campus. 

In speaking with Chief Richard 
Hatler, of the Department of 
Public Safety, he stated that 
Tennessee University Campuses 
do a yearly report on all Board of 
Trustee School and Board of 
Regents School. 

Hatler also said that UTM has 
a 10.4 percent index crime rate 
according to the 2001 report. 
Index crime is a variety of differ- 
ent crimes such as automobile 
break-ins, arson, murder, theft, 
robbery, rape and aggravated 
assault. 

On this campus, automobile 



break-in is very common and the 
main targets have been CD play- 
ers, speakers, purses and wallets, 
and almost anything else of 
value. 

The Tennessee Bureau of 
Investigation 2002 College Crime 
report shows that on the campus 
of University of Tennessee at 
Martin seven offenses such as 
theft of purses, money, and other 
valuable taken from vehicles were 
reported, and out of those seven, 
four cases have been cleared. 

In the same report, theft of 
vehicle parts stands at 19 and out 
of those number four cases has 
also been cleared. 

According to the Public Safety 
Report, the most recent incident 
occurred on September 15, 2003 
at 5:13 p.m. in Lot 19 near 



Browning Hall, wherein a stereo 
and speakers were stolen. 

Most officers in Public Safety 
suggest that you take the follow- 
ing steps to prevent break-ins 
from occurring: 

• If you own a CD player that 
has a removable face, remove it 
and store in a safe place out of 
harm way. 

• If you have valuable items 
such as purses, wallets, books and 
anything else of value, store 
them out of sight, preferably in 
the trunk. 

• Always lock vehicle doors 
when you leave the vehicle. 

Chief Hatler also stated that 
the most important safety pre- 
vention is always to be aware of 
your surroundings. 

For more information about 
safety, or if you have any con- 
cerns, please contact Public 
Safety at (731) 587-7777. 



Police 



Report 



Monday, Oct. 20 

8:05 a.m., University Street 

A citation was issued for failing to stop for a 
pedestrian in a crosswalk. Martin City Court. 



Wednesday, Oct. 22 
7:18 p.m., Elam Center 

A student playing intramural football got struck in 
the eye and was taken to the hospital for 
exam/ treatment. 



Monday, Oct. 20 
2:50 p.m., Elam Center 

Two doorknobs had been vandalized. 

Monday, Oct. 20 
5:15 p.m., Lot 4-Library 

A vehicle was damaged by a subject riding a bicy- 
cle through the parking lot. Subject dented the 
front fender and broke off a mirror. 



Thursday, Oct. 23 

8:33 a.m., Lot 19-Browning Hall 

A student reported that two of his car tires had 
been punctured. Investigation continues. 

Thursday, Oct. 23 

11:45 a.m., Lot 12-Humanitites 

Vehicle towed for excessive number of parking 
tickets. 



Tuesday, Oct. 21 

9:57 a.m., Lot 5-University Center 

A student reported the theft of a parking sticker. 
Investigation continues. 



Thursday, Oct. 23 
5:06 p.m., University Street 

Citation issued for speeding. Martin City Court. 



Tuesday, Oct. 21 
2:08 p.m., Elam Center 

A student with stomach cramps passed out and 
refused transport by the ambulance to the hospi- 
tal. Student was taken to Student Health. 



Friday, Oct. 24 

10:32 p.m., Lot 1-Stadium 

Student reported the vandalism of his vehicle. 
Window was broken out and stereo equipment 
stolen along with CDs. Invesigation contines. 



Tuesday, Oct. 21 
3:15 p.m., Lot 4-Library 

Vehicle towed for excessive number of parking 
tickets. 



Sunday, Oct. 26 

3:20 p.m., University Courts 

Student requested transportation to the hospital 
because his legs felt numb. 



Wednesday, Oct. 22 
10:24 a.m., UTM Campus 

Staff member reported a missing key. 



Public Safety Report is provided by the 
Department of Public Safety at UTM. All items 
on the public safety report are considered public 
record. DPS can be contacted at 587-7777. 



Bulletin 




Dessert Evening 

The 10th Annual Dessert 
Evening will be held at 8 p.m., 
Friday, Oct. 31, and Saturday, 
Nov. 1, in the Fine Arts Gallery. 
Members of the University 
Singers and the New Pacer 
Singers will perform a variety of 
musical selections. Desserts will 
be served three times during the 
event. Tickets are $15 for each 
performance and proceeds bene- 
fit the choral program. All ticket 
sales are in advance. Tickets are 
available in 102 Fine Arts, or call 
the music office at 587-7402. 

Mathematics competitions 

Two upcoming mathematics 
competitions are open to those 
interested in mathematics. The 
first competition is the Virginia 
Tech Regional Mathematics 
Contest. It begins at 8:30 a.m., 
Saturday, Nov. 1. Compete to win 
prizes. For more information on 
this contest, visit 

www.math.vt.edu/ -events /com- 
petions/Vtregional/ -info.html. 

The second competition is the 
Putnam Exam. It will begin at 9 
a.m., Saturday, Dec. 6. 

For some sample exams, visit 
http://math.scu.edu/putnam/in 
dex.html or www.unl.edu/- 

amc / a-activities/ a 7 - 
problems/ putnam. 

For more information, contact 
Dr. Chris Caldwell at 7336 or 
caldwell@utm.edu. 

Broadcasting Guild 

The Broadcasting Guild is 
meeting at 5 p.m., Tuesday, Nov. 
4 in the Communications build- 
ing. The trip to Atlanta will be 
discussed at the meeting 

Interfaith hosting Block Party 

Interfaith is hosting a Block 
Party for WE CARE will be from 
1-4 p.m., Tuesday, Nov. 4 on the 
UC Patio. 

WE CARE depends on the 
proceeds of the Block Party to 
help stock their Food Pantry to 



help them prepare for winter, 
which is when they send out 
food baskets for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Please bring can 
goods and help support the 
Interfaith Block Party for WE 
CARE.. 

Campuswide Career Day 

A campuswide Career Day will 
begin at 10 a.m., Thursday, Nov. 
6, in the UC. For more informa- 
tion, contact Employment 
Information Services, 215 UC. 

Pacer Meeting 

If you are interested in writing 
for the Pacer, come to meetings 
at 5:15 p.m. every Thursday in 
316 Gooch. 

Society of Professional 

Journalists 

The next Society of 

Professional Journalists meeting 
will be immediately following the 
Pacer meeting Thursday, Nov. 7, 
in 316 Gooch. This meeting is 
open to everyone. 

Interview Day 

There will be an interview day 
with employers Friday, Nov. 7 for 
students who signed up during 
Career Day. Visit the office for 
more information on this oppor- 
tunity to find a job. 

Beta Beta Beta 

The Mu Upsilon chapter of 
Beta Beta Beta, the Biological 
Honor Society, is collecting pink 
lids from Yoplait yogurt contain- 
ers for the Susan G. Komen 
Breast Cancer Foundation. This 
drive will be held until Nov. 18. 
Tri-Beta is collecting clean pink 
Yoplait lids and those lids can be 
delivered to the Department of 
Biological Sciences, 249 Brehm 
Hall, or contact Tri-Beta advisor, 
Darrell Ray at dlray@utm.edu to 
arrange to have lids picked up. 

Gamma Beta Phi 

Gamma Beta Phi will be host- 



ing a Student vs. Faculty 
Basketball Game on Nov. 20. 
Anyone interested in participat- 
ing should contact president Kim 
Harrington at 587-1439. 

Skyhawk Dancers 

The UTM Skyhawk Marching 
Band is creating a new dance 
team, "The UTM Skyhawk 
Dancers" for the 2004 season. 
The group will perform with the 
marching band at home games 
and exhibitions. Students with 
previous dance experience inter- 
ested in joining should contact 
Alix Miller Gausline by e-mail at 
apmiller@utm.edu. Auditions 
will be held late this fall. 

Study guides available 

The office of Counseling and 
Career Services has study guides 
for the GRE, LSAT, MCAT and 
other graduate admissions 
exams. Pick up guides in 213 UC. 

UPCOMING 

CAMPUS 

INTERVIEWS 

FARM CREDIT SERVICES. 

Thursday, Dec.. 4. Positions: 
Business Analyst Trainee, 
Financial Services Officer 
Trainee, BA & FSO Summer 
Interns. Degree: Agriculture, 

business or related field. Ag or 
agribusiness experience required. 
Locations available: Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Indiana and Ohio. 

**Resumes must in to the 
Student Employment Office, 215 
UC, by Thursday, Nov. 20 for 
pre-screening by Farm Credit. 
They will select students to be 
interviewed from these resumes. 

Want free publicity for your 
organization? Submit it via our 
Web site at http:/ /pacer. utm.edu 
or by e-mail at 
pacer_news@mars.utm.edu. 



Katie Wine 

Staff Writer 

Every year many college stu- 
dents are faced with the difficult 
task of juggling academics and 
employment. Despite attempts to 
balance their time and schedules, 
school is usually put on the back 
burner. 

Barbara Bekis of the educa- 
tional support program in 
Nashville said work almost 
always takes priority over college 
study. She said academics are 
third to work and a social life. 

"Some students experienced 
working full-time in high school 
and doing fine on their grades," 
Bekis said. "They expect to be 
able to continue working full- 
time in college and make good 
grades. Usually that doesn’t hap- 
pen. Working more than 20 
hours per week requires a student 
to be really good at self-manage- 
ment." 

Senior Judith Hill is a full-time 
employee at Town and Country 
Cleaner in Union City and on an 
average, she pulls in more than 
30 hours a week. 

However, she said although 
school comes first it’s easy to get 
lazy. 

"It’s really hard to get motivat- 
ed to do school work because 
you’re tired all of the time," Hill 
said. "I would love to be able to 
just live off my parents and never 
have to work. But I need money. 

I don’t have a lot of bills, but my 

Greek, Continued from Cover 



parents don’t pay for everything 
anymore." 

Nevertheless, Hill is like most 
students who find it necessary to 
be able to have more than just 
their basic needs met. Cars, 
clothing and cell phones account 
for the majority of money that 
students spend and hardly ever 
does it stop there. 

"Honestly, I don’t need to 
work this much," Hill said. "But 
I’m used to the money and if I 
had to go back down to like a 50- 
bucks-a-week allowance, I’d go 
crazy." 

Bekis agrees. She said students 
often get into a bind having to 
pay for things they wish they’d 
never bought. 

"I once had a student to call 
me for help," Bekis said. "She 
worked two jobs and failed her 
courses one semester. Her pro- 
fessors didn’t understand that 
she had other things to do. ’’ 

Times are different than when 
our parents were in college. 
Because of that students have 
taken on more financial responsi- 
bilities, from rent and utilities, 
even health insurance. 

Luke McMahan is a senior who 
works in agriculture and knows 
the pressures of 

trying to balance his work and 
school. McMahan says," I have 
worked pretty much through my 
college career. I work in agricul- 
ture so my hours differ from 
week to week. It is hard to work 
a lot of hours and keep up with 



school work. Sometimes you 
miss group work outside of class 
because you are at work and if 
you miss too many, it hurts your 
grade." 

Junior Jaime Kowe, an employ- 
ee at a local bar, is especially 
familiar with the added pressures. 

"I think that a lot of students 
are getting into debt earlier," 
Kowe said. "I’m paying for my 
student loans, credit cards and 
car payments. I work like 30-35 
hours a week and I go to school 
full-time. It’s hard to find time to 
got to the library or study for 
your test when you’re at work to 
like, three in the morning." 

Even though Kowe sometimes 
has trouble handling everything, 
she said if possible, students 
should try and find a common 
ground where they don’t have to 
work as many hours, but are still 
able to pay for the things they 
need and want. 

Although times are changing 
and work has become more com- 
mon among college students, 
there are some life lessons to be 
learned. 

Justin Paschall, asenior, works 
for CW Sanderson’s and man- 
ages 18 hours of class time. 

"It is difficult sometimes. You 
may have a paper or project due, 
but you have to be at work. Time 
management becomes key. With 
all of its difficulties, the positives 
you gain by working a regular job 
outweighs the negative," says 
Paschall. 



Following casual wear was 
probably the most entertaining 
segment of the pageant— theme 
wear, featuring bright pink 
sequined dresses, flashy purple 
outfits, and silver cones. Each 
contestant portrayed a famous 
female singer, varying from 
country singers Shania Twain and 
Dolly Parton to pop stars 
Jennifer Lopez and Britney 
Spears to actors Judy Garland 
and Olivia Newton John. 

A special Agriculture in the 
Classroom program was present- 



ed during the competition to 
show what the money was fund- 
ing and to explain exactly how 
the money was spent with the Ag 
in the Classroom program. 

While Natalie Simmons was 
crowned Miss Greek, first run- 
ner-up was Chi Omega Jessica 
Rhinehart. Second runner-up was 
Mallory Morris of Alpha 
Omicron Pi. 

The night’s entertainment 
between segments included 
singing and door prize drawings. 

In a brief interview with the 



new Miss Greek, Natalie 
Simmons revealed, “The most 
fun part of the competition for 
me was dressing up like Madonna 
and the excitement of winning.” 
Natalie also expressed her nerv- 
ousness because of “the many 
supporters I didn’t want to disap- 
point.” 

She said, “Now that I am Miss 
Greek I want to uphold the 
Greek system by supporting its 
organizations on campus.” 



Safe House Week 

JVovember 3-6 




November 3: 

Poetry Slam 
at 7:00 p.m. 



J\)ovembe»‘ 4: , - 

Ping Pong Tournament 
of 5:30 p.m. 



\ November 5: 

Open JUic /Might 
at 7:00 p.m. 

JVJovember 6: 

Pink Floyd's The 
Wizard of Oz at 3:00 p.m. (in Watkins) 




^Vll events will be held in the UC Cameroon! 



+ 



+ 








+ 
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History of Halloween exposed 



Rebecca Paschall 

Special Projects Editor 



When was Halloween first given it’s name? 
How did people celebrate the holiday at that 
time? Just as all other holidays have special 
meanings, the holiday we know as Halloween 
was molded from special roots as well. 

According to historychannel.com, the ori- 
gins of Halloween date back to the ancient 
Celtic festival, Samhain. The Celts lived in the 
area that is now known as Ireland, the United 
Kingdom and Northern France. 

They celebrated their new year on Nov. 1. 
Since that time of year was often associated 
with human death, the Celts believed that on 
Oct.31, the worlds of the living and the dead 
became blurred. 

So, the Celts celebrated Samhain on that 
night. To celebrate Samhain, the people of 
that time would wear costumes around bon- 
fires. Costumes that were worn at that time 
were usually made of things like animal heads 
and skins. 

The History Channel also states that after 
conquering much of the Celtic territory, the 
Romans began combining their festivals with 
the traditional Celtic celebrations. 

The festivals that they combined were the 



Feralia and the day to honor Pomona. 

The Feralia was a day that the Romans used 
to commemorate the passing of the dead. 
Pomona was the Roman goddess of the fruit 
and the trees. 

By the 800’s, Christianity had become very 
important throughout the Celtic territories, 
and Pope Bonaface IV named Nov. 1 as “All 
Saints Day.” 

The celebration of the night before, for- 
merly known as Samhain, then became 
known as All-hallows eve, later to be called 
Halloween. 

Costumes and “trick-or-treating” aren’t 
new trends either. Historychannel.com fur- 
ther states that “Trick-or-treating” dates back 
to the early All Souls Day parades that were 
held in England. 

During the parades, the poor would beg for 
food. In return for promising to pray for the 
family's dead relatives, they would receive 
“soul cakes.” 

The practice of the poor’s begging was 
later called “going a-souling,” which over the 
years, became known as “trick-or-treating.” 
Costumes evolved from both the European 
and Celtic roots. 

Many people believed that by wearing 
masks when leaving their homes after dark, 
ghosts would mistake them for fellow spirits. 



Costumes weren’t the only way that resi- 
dents scared the ghosts away. They also kept 
bowls of food outside their homes. 

Halloween didn’t hit America until the late 
1 800’s. Once Halloween began to be celebrat- 
ed in America, its center was changed from 
ghosts, pranks and witchcraft to community 
and neighborhood get-togethers. 

Parties for both children and adults became 
a great way for any person to celebrate the 
holiday. 

By the twentieth century, Halloween had 
lost most of its superstitious and religious 
overtones. The practice of “trick-or-treating” 
was revived between 1920 and 1950. 

“Trick-or-treating,” costumes and candy are 
just some of the things children look forward 
to every year as Halloween approaches. 

While the practices of Halloween are fairly 
inexpensive for “trick-or-treaters” and party- 
goers, historychannel.com names Halloween 
as the country's second largest commercial 
holiday because of its annual $6.9 billion 
gross. 

While it may seem strange to try to under- 
stand these ancient actions, it is good to know 
the roots of our Halloween practices. 

For more information on your favorite hol- 
iday or other history events, visit www.histo- 
rychannel.com. 



Tlie Facts af>out Halloween 

The observance of Halloween , dating from the dark ages , has 
long been associated with thoughts of the dead , spirits , witches , 
ghosts and devils . In the United States , the first recorded instance 
of a Halloween celebration occurred in Anoka , Minn., in 1921. 

• The estimated number of potential “trick-or-treaters,” ages 
five to 14, across the United States in 2002 is 41 million. This 
number is down by about 40,000 from 2000. Of course, many 
people older than 14 and younger than five also dress up for the 
holiday. 

• The number of potential stops in the United States for “trick- 
or-treaters” is 106 million. 

• The total US pumpkin production in 2002 was 790.7 million 
pounds. Illinois led the country with 299 million pounds. Next 
came California with 150 million pounds, Pennsylvania with 
117 million, New York with 107 million and Michigan with 60 
million. The value of all of these pumpkins was $83 million. 

• The per capita consumption of candy by Americans in 2002 
was 24 pounds. It is believed a large portion is consumed by 
kids on and during the days immediately following Halloween. 

Information courtesy of iviviv.census.gov 



Cooper Carnival was fun for all ages 



Cathy Bennett 

Assoc. News Editor 

Cooper Hall was on fire with 
the Halloween spirit last night as 
ghostly goblins and Jedi knights 
ran amuck in search of candy and 
someone to scare. 

Every year the Cooper Hall 
staff, along with the help of the 
hall’s residents and the UTM 
Housing department, put togeth- 
er a huge Halloween Carnival for 
the local children. The carnival 
began last night around 6 p.m. 
and lasted for over two hours. 

The carnival gives local parents 
an opportunity to take their chil- 
dren out to trick-or-treat and 
without having to worry about 
their safety. 

Many of the suites in Cooper 
handed out candy and all differ- 
ent sorts of treats to the children. 

There was such a wide variety 
of costumes this year. The chil- 
dren were decked out in all sorts 
of outfits. There were ghosts, 
knights, princesses and even 
ninja turtles. 

Inside the lobby were a wide 
variety of games for the children 
to play and win even more candy 
and refreshments for them and 



their parents. 

Along with the festivities were 
competitions among the hall res- 
idents for the best decorated 
suite doors. 

The two suites that tied for the 
winning prize were suites 3C and 
3F. 

Suite 3C had a very vivid and 
artistic display of the well-known 
children’s Halloween-Christmas 
movie, The Nightmare before 
Christmas. 

Suite 3F decorated their door 
with a haunting portrait of 
Freddy and Jason from the recent 
horror movie, Freddy versus Jason. 

Both suites tied for first place, 
and this was a very hard decision 
in my opinion. The artists did 
such a fabulous job on the paint- 
ing. 

Suite 3C will be keeping their 
decorations up until after the 
Christmas season since their 
theme works throughout the hol- 
iday season. 

Outside many of the suites in 
Cooper were scary spooks and 
haunting goblins that tried to 
scare the children, although not 
too many of the kids were afraid. 
The children wouldn't let any- 
thing get in the way of them and 
their candy. I do commend the 





bravery of the kids, even I was 
too scared to knock on the door 



ZHENYA RADETSKIY / The Pacer 

Above: Kids and adults 
enjoyed games and treats 
at the Cooper Carnival. 

Left: A child plays 'pin the 
paper on the pumpkin.’ 



of suite 2A in fear of getting 
chased by the Grim Reaper. 

There were over 150 children, 
not including their parents that 
showed up for the festivities at 
Cooper, making this year’s carni- 
val one of the best ever. 

The staff and residents did an 
excellent job coordinating the 
carnival and getting everything 
together. 



Trick-or-treating 
for a good cause 



America’s favorite Halloween 
chant, “trick-or-treat,” may be 
changing this year. When millions 
of children visit neighborhood 
homes on Halloween, they will 
be in search of more than just 
candy. Expect to hear: “Trick-or- 
treat for UNICEF” and be pre- 
pared to bring your household 
spare change to the door. 

Trick-or-treaters, parents and 
neighbors can help the US Fund 
for UNICEF by filling up 
UNICEF boxes or by donating 
change through a Coinstar 
machine while on a trip to the 
supermarket. Just four quarters 
($1) can help immunize a child 
against polio or measles for life. 

According to Coinstar, 
American households have an 
average of $99 in spare change 
that can be used to donate to 
trick-or-treaters collecting coins 
for UNICEF. Unsafe water kills 
1.5 million children each year and 
just $99 in coins can help 
UNICEF buy 2,000 water purifi- 
cation tablets to help distill 
unclean water. 

The US Fund for UNICEF 



helps save, protect and improve 
the lives of children around the 
world through education, advo- 
cay and fundraising. Funds col- 
lected through Coinstar 
machines this year will support 
health, nutrition and education 
programs around the world. 

Coinstar, Inc., a worldwide 
leader in self-service coin count- 
ing, helps UNICEF’s fundraising 
program through a donation 
option available on approximate- 
ly 9,000 machines in participating 
supermarkets. 

This feature makes it easy to 
give a direct contribution to 
UNICEF. Individuals simply 
pour their loose change into the 
machine, which automatically 
counts the coins and prints a tax- 
deductible receipt for the amount 
of the donation. 

To obtain “Trick-or-Treat for 
UNICEF” boxes, call (800) 252- 
KIDS or visit www.unicefusa.org. 

To locate Coinstar machines 
near you, call 1 -800-928-CASH 
or visit www.coinstar.com 

Courtesy of NAPS 



What to do in Martin ... 



Friday tournament at 5:30 p.m. in the UC Gameroom. 

• SAC presents Halloween Resurrection at 10 p.m. in 

Watkins Auditorium. The movie is free, and so is the • Help fill up WE CARE Ministry's Food Pantry by 
popcorn. bringing can goods to the Interfaith Block Party 

from 1-4 p.m. on the UC Patio. 



Saturday 

• Cheer on the 2-7 Skyhawks as they battle it out 
against SEMO at 2 p.m. in Hardy M. Graham stadi- 
um. 

Monday 

• Head over to the UC for Cafe House's Poetry Slam 
at 7 p.m. in the Gameroom. 

Tuesday 

• Get your paddle on at Cafe House's Ping Pong 



Wednesday 

• SAC presents League of Extraordinary Gentlemen 
at 9 p.m. in Watkins Auditorium. Don't forget about 
the free popcorn! 

• Showcase your skills at Cafe House's Open Mic 
night at 5:30 p.m. in the UC Gameroom. 

Thursday 

• Check out how the music of Pink Floyd's The Dark 
Side of the Moon synchronizes with The Wizard of 
Oz at 7 p.m. in Watkins Auditorium. This event is 
sponsored by Cafe House. 



What's happening 

in Tennessee? 

OCTOBER 

31 - Get in the Halloween spirit and check out Dracula at 7:30 p.m. in the James K. Polk Theater at 
the Tennessee Performing Arts Center in Nashville. Tickets are $25 to $45 and are available from 
Ticketmaster. 

31 - Check out the spooky lineup of bands at Mink's Halloween Bash at 10 p.m. at 3rd and Lindsley 
in downtown Nashville. Tickets are $10 and can be purchased by calling 615-259-9891. 

31 - Join in on the Playstation 2 Road to Voodoo tour with Fuel at 7 p.m. when they pull into the 
New Daisy Theatre in downtown Memphis. Smile Empty Soul and DJ Swamp will also be performing. 
Tickets are only $16 and can be purchased by calling 901-525-8981. 



Thursday - UTM Night 
All seats $4 with 
valid student I.D. 




BARGAIN SHOWS 
Sat. & Sun. Aft. • Tubs, Nlte 

All seats $4.00 



Texas 

Chainsaw 

Massacre 



12:55, 3:00 
Sat., Sun. -- 
5:00, 7:15, 
9:20 Daily 

1:05, 3:05 
Sat., Sun. -- 
5:05, 7:10, 
9:05 Daily 



Runaway 
Jury 



2:30 Sat., 
Sun. - 4:50, 
7:15, 9:35 
Daily 



Good Boy 

PC 

School of Rock 

pre.13 



1:00, 3:00 Sat., 
Sun -- 5:00 Daily 1 

7:05, 9:15 Daily ' 



DAILY EARLYBIRD SHOWS 
5:00 P.M. - All Seats $4.00 



HOURS 
Man. - Sal. 10 a.m. - 11 p.m. 

Sun. 12:30 >11 p.m. 

DVDS • Tapes • Games 
Mon. - Thurs. 

Rent two new releases for 
$5 



UW^ 



□VIES TO GO! 



Next to Cine Theatre 
Phone 587-9742 
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ROTC has opportunities 
for students to succeed 



Richard K. Kimbley II 

Staff Writer 

ROTC will be having its 
recruitment drive Nov 6-22 in 
the UC. There will be a booth set 
up to answer questions during 
this time. 

In addition, they will be offer- 
ing six scholarship opportunities: 
one four-year scholarship of 
$16,000 per year for incoming 
freshmen and five three-year 
$16,000 per year scholarships for 
students that are currently 
enrolled in school. 

There are a number of differ- 
ent ways to get involved with the 
ROTC. If you are a freshman 
and just looking to see if the 
Army or National Guard is 
something which you could be 
interested in, you can join with 
no obligation for two years. The 
military science courses you take 
will count for your electives. 

If you are a sophomore just 
getting ready to start your junior 
year and have made the decision 
to make a commitment of either 
six years in the National Guard 
(which requires one weekend a 
month and two weeks of active 
service during the summer), or 
serve four years active duty in the 
Army, then you can be “contract- 




ed”. Once you are contracted you 
will attend a 5 -week leadership - 
training course. 

After the training course, there 
is no need to attend basic training 
or AIT (Advanced Individual 
Training). Once you have made a 
commitment to one of these or 
other available options, the bene- 
fits start to kick in. 

As a freshman, you receive a 
$250 a month stipend. As a soph- 
omore, you receive $300 a 
month. As a junior, you will 
receive $350 a month. And final- 
ly as a senior, you will receive 
$400 a month. On top of the 
stipend, you will receive 75 per- 
cent tuition assistance. 

When you graduate from col- 
lege, you will be a Second 
Lieutenant in the National Guard 
or the Army with a starting base 



salary of $34,000 per year. 

At this point you may be asking 
yourself, “What is ROTC?” 

According to the ROTC 
National web site, the Army 
ROTC produces 75 percent of 
all Army officers. The ROTC was 
founded in 1916 and has pro- 
duced more than one-half mil- 
lion lieutenants for America’s 
Army. It remains the broadest 
avenue for men and women seek- 
ing to serve as officers in the 
Army. 

In the ROTC, you will com- 
bine classroom time with hands- 
on experience and learning skills 
that will give you an edge over 
your peers when it comes time to 
look for a job. 

Your studies will include 
Leadership Development, 

Military Skills and Adventure 
Training. ROTC courses teach 
you how to succeed in college 
and beyond. 

UTM has an excellent ROTC 
program. According to Capt. 
Stephen Jaco, three years ago 
UTM was ranked 266 out of 270 
but now it’s ranked 39 out of 270 
ROTC programs. 

“This is the best leadership 
course you could ever take,” said 
Capt. Jaco. 

For more information, contact 
Capt. Jaco at 587-ROTC. 



Dot’s Place 3 full of bottomless beer, 
fabulous food, fun for UTM students 



Mitchell Phy 

Staff Writer 

Leisure time is important in 
everyone’s life, especially college 
students. Dot’s Place is one of 
the few places for UTM students 
to have fun and spend their 
leisure time while in Martin. 

From drinks to food and danc- 
ing to pool, Dot’s has plenty of 
things for college students to do 
when they actually have free time. 

Some may have noticed that 
Dot’s has shut down their dance 
floor this year. 

“We shut down the dance floor 
because of the amount of fight- 
ing going on, the trouble it caus- 
es, and the intimidating environ- 
ment that surrounds fighting,” 
said Bonnie Walters, owner. 

“We are gradually opening it 
back up and have not had any 



problems yet.” 

Dot’s offers several things 
including: food, beer, liquor, 
pool, darts and dancing. Dot’s is 
open from 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
every Monday through Saturday 
and from noon to 1 a.m. on 
Sundays. 

They serve food all the time. 
The menu includes anything 
from cheeseburgers to shrimp, 
patty melts to pizzas and salad to 
fried mushrooms. 

Don’t forget about Dot’s 
Bottomless Cup of Beer. It’s only 
$8 for all the beer you can drink 
all night. 

Cheers opened up this year just 
a piece down the road from Dot’s 
with a big dance floor and many 
activities. This could possibly 
give Dot’s a little competition. 

“If Cheers and Dot’s both take 
care of their places, there will be 
plenty of business for both with- 



out any trouble of either earning 
a living,” said Walters. 

“Though business may slow 
down in the area when school is 
out, there are always a few sum- 
mer school students here, and we 
are not the only business to see 
the loss of business.” 

Dot’s does a lot of philanthro- 
py work, as well as offering a 
place for fraternities and sorori- 
ties to do good works. In the 
past, Dot’s has done things such 
as Kappa Alpha’s Haunted 
House for muscular dystrophy, 
Hot Boxers contest with 
Budweiser for muscular dystro- 
phy and took a cover charge to 
raise money for Saint Jude’s and 
Le Bonheur Children’s Hospital. 

Dot’s hosts a dart tournament 
every Wednesday at 7 p.m., 
there’s free pool on Thursdays 
and they’re having a Halloween 
party and costume contest tonite. 



Want your organization, 
club, or group featured in 
The Pacer ? 




■ r i I j -Va 



Send your 
information to 

pacer_features 

@mars.utm.edu 

or submit it online 
at pacer.utm.edu. 



Next boor 

Decorate your dorm room with: 

• Blacklights • Bamboo Curtains ♦ Posters • Fishnet • 
• Tapestries • 

Satisfy your musical cravings with: 

The Latest Cassettes and CDs 
Super selection of used CDs 

Special orders done fast! 

We also have: 

Body Jewelry and Piercing 
Guitar Strings • Incense 
Jewelry & Shades 
Clove cigarettes • T-shirts 
and lots more! 

www.nextdoormusic.com 



Chiropractic... 



The Choice For Me 




College^of^Chiropractic 



1 - 800 - 533-9210 

www.logan.edu 

loganadm@logan.edu 



1851 Schoettler Rd, Chesterfield (St. Louis area), MO 63017 



Jason Kucma 
Third-Year Student 



Jason Kucma is a Third-Year student from Medford, NJ. He graduated from 
Ithaca College with a Bachelor’s Degree in Exercise Physiology concentrating 
in Cardiac Rehabilitation. 



“The only thing that has ever captured my attention was studying the human body. 
The more I learned in school, the more I needed to know. The most logical step 
for me was to become a Doctor of Chiropractic so I could truly help people”. 



Before making his decision to attend Logan, Jason visited nearly half 
of the chiropractic colleges in the United States. “Logan is in the perfect 
location in a safe, residential area. The Admissions staff are very 
friendly and helpful and the faculty are excellent.” 



Logan College offers students an incredible learning environment 
blending a rigorous chiropractic program with diverse and active 
student population. If you are looking for a healthcare career that 
offers tremendous personal satisfaction, professional success and 
income commensurate with your position as a Doctor of Chiropractic, 
contact Logan College of Chiropractic today and explore your future. 



Life’s destination is death 



Final Destination 2 

R 

New Line Cinema 
dir. David R. Ellis 

★ of 5 

Sara Cornwell 

Staff Writer 

With the box office success of 
Final Destination , it would seem 
natural to make a sequel. 
However, it would also seem to 
most people that it is impossible 
to have two final destinations. 

Final Destination 2 begins by 
explaining what happened in the 
first movie so people can under- 
stand what happened in the pre- 
vious film. 

Kimberly Corman, played by 
AJ Cook, wakes up with a strange 
feeling on the one-year anniver- 
sary of the tragedies from the 
first movie, only to realize that 
she has a closer relationship to 
the tragedies than she ever would 

New film 

Scary Movie 3 

PG-13 

Dimension Films 
dir. David Zucker 

★ ★★ of 5 

Mitchell Phy 

Staff Writer 

Directed by David Zucker, 
Scary Movie 3 follows its two pred- 
ecessors well. The movie uses 
spoofs of horror and sci-fi films 
to create humor on the big 
screen. 

It obviously stars the same 
goofy, blonde chick the other 
movies do, but it has some new 
big name co-stars this time. 

These include Jenny 
McCarthey, Pamela Lee 
Anderson, Leslie Nielson, 
Charlie Sheen, Ja Rule, Master P, 
Method Man, Red Man, Fat Joe, 
Macy Gray, Wu Tang Clan, Eddie 
Griffin, D.L Hughley, Queen 
Latifa, the Coors Original twins 
and the always beautiful Denise 



have believed. 

Kimberly has a premonition of 
a car accident killing 18 people, 
including her. She goes on an 
interstate on-ramp and stops traf- 
fic to prevent the other people on 
the on ramp from dying. 

The accident she sees in her 
future does occur, but not with 
the people that were supposed to 
be involved. Since the people on 
the ramp survive death, it is now 
necessary that they die like they 
should have in the gruesome 
interstate pile up. 

Kimberly tries to explain to the 
wreck survivors that they have to 
die. No one believes her. One by 
one they do begin to die in the 
order predicted. 

This is when everyone starts to 
believe the entire prediction is 
true. They all hang out together, 
and the group, as a whole, wit- 
nesses several deaths of other 
people. Together, they search for 
answers. 

The sole survivor from Final 
Destination, Clear Rivers, played 



by Ali Larter, who has until this 
point been voluntarily locked in 
an insane asylum to avoid death, 
joins the group to help figure out 
how to stop death. 

Thomas Burke, played by 
Michael Landes, is a cop who is 
among the survivors determined 
to escape death, and he and 
Kimberly spend the remainder of 
the film trying to escape death. 

In the end, they finally figure 
out the secret to the journey 
they’ve been on, and they beat 
death. 

This movie was extremely 
bloody and detailed in the ways 
that people are killed. Whether 
or not a scary scene is about to 
take place or whether the movie 
just wants to make you think that, 
this movie will make your stom- 
ach turn and keep you on edge. 

If you are looking for a good 
thriller, be sure to check out Final 
Destination 2. 

For more information about 
this movie, log onto www.death- 
iscoming.com. 



pokes fun at others 




Photo courtesy of 



need to have seen any 
of these movies to get 
the full effect of the 
humor. 

If you find the joke 
about the Catholic 
priest and the young 
boy being slammed 
around the entire movie 
hysterical, then you real- 
ly need to know nothing 
imdb.com about any of these 
movies. 



Richards. 

The movie begins in a bed- 
room scene, taken from The King , 
with Pamela and Jenny in school 
outfits, pillow fighting, and mak- 
ing a little joke, or should I say 
big joke, about boobs. 

The movie’s focus is on some 
strange videotape that kills any- 
one who watches it, as well as an 
alien invasion of a small farm 
that becomes a big issue in 
Washington D.C. 

The movie also adds humor 
down the road by spoofing other 
films including The Matrix , The 
Others and 8 Mile , but you don’t 



Cindy Campbell plays a news 
reporter trying to discover the 
mystery behind the strange 
videotape, while Tom (Charlie 
Sheen) tries to figure out why 
aliens are invading his farm. If 
we aren’t watching these two 
plots unfold, we are watching 
President Harris (Leslie Neilson) 
try to formulate a plot to stop the 
alien invasion. 

Scary Movie 3 is much funnier 
and better directed than its 
sequels. The movie still may seem 
dumb to some, but it delivers 
several big laughs throughout the 
film. 
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’Hawks loss at Eastern not ‘good;’ SEMO up next 



Eastern Illinois proves much for Skyhawks 



Eastern Illinois’ homecoming 
theme - “The Good, the Bad, the 
‘80s” - fit the UTM’s effort here 
Saturday afternoon as the host 
Panthers recorded a 29-12 win 
over the Skyhawks. 

For the Skyhawks most of the 
“good” came early as they took 
the opening kickoff and used 
eight minutes of the clock to 
build a 3-0 lead. 

More “good” came as the 
Skyhawks sustained a third quar- 
ter drive that resulted in a 1 9 -yard 
touchdown pass from sopho- 
more Brady Wahlberg to fresh- 
man Cole Duncan. The drive 
covered 74 plays in seven plays 
and only consumed three min- 
utes of the game clock. 

Most importantly, the score 
marked the first time this season 
the Skyhawks have put points on 
the board in the third quarter. 

And finally, the emergence of 
J.T. Batson as the replacement for 
Skyhawk kicker Brent Harris put 
the finishing touches on the 
short list of good things for 
UTM in its OVC loss to EIU. 

Batson hit his first two field 
goal attempts of the season, one 
from 1 9 yards and the other from 



38 yards. He also handled all of 
the punting chores. He walked 
away with a 33.7 average on three 
punts, but two were inside the 
EIU 20 yard line and one went 
for 53 yards. 

The “bad” fit as well. The 
Skyhawks gave up 13 unan- 
swered second quarter points. 
Two big plays proved to be cost- 
ly. EIU used a 52-yard Vincent 
Webb carry to set up a 19-yard 
field goal that tied the game at 3- 
3 in the first quarter. 

The other dagger that hurt 
came with 12:40 to play in the 
third quarter as Webb scored on 
a 67-yard pass from quarterback 
Andrew Harris. The scoring 
strike came on third-and-five and 
gave EIU a 23-3 lead. 

Despite trailing by 20 points, 
the Skyhawks made a valiant 
effort at a comeback with their 
no-huddle offense and the strong 
arm of Wahlberg. 

“We just ran out of gas in the 
tank,” said Matt Griffin, UTM’s 
first-year head coach. 

Wahlberg, from Panama City, 
Fla., finished the game by com- 
pleting 20-of-33 passes for 210 
yards. He was never intercepted 



and he completed passes to seven 
receivers. Freshman Taurean 
Stephens, from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
grabbed 1 1 passes for 64 yards. 

The Skyhawk offense piled up 
337 yards on 69 plays. They aver- 
aged 4.9 yards per play. 

On defense, the Skyhawks 
struggled. Webb rushed 30 times 
and 206 yards. He led the 
Panthers rushing game. Harris 
had nine carries for 74 yards and 
threw for 173 more yards. 

Eastern Illinois sealed the vic- 
tory when Webb earned a first 
down with a 6 -yard run on 
fourth-and four from the 
Skyhawks’ 12 yard line. 

Four plays later Webb scored. 
The snap on the PAT was fum- 
bled, but EIU claimed a 29-12 
lead with 1:18 to play in the 
game. 

The Skyhawks fall to 2-7 on 
the year and 1-4 in the OVC. 
Eastern Illinois improves to 3-5 
overall and 2-2 in the OVC. 

The Skyhawks return to Hardy 
M. Graham Stadium tomorrow 
to host Southeast Missouri State 
in an OVC battle. Kickoff is set 
for 2 p.m. 



SEMO comes 
to play UTM 

It comes down to pride 
Saturday when Southeast 
Missouri State invades Hardy 
Graham Stadium to play the 
Skyhawks in a key OVC football 
contest. 

The Skyhawks (2-7, 1-4) meet 
up with Southeast Missouri (2-8, 
2-2) and both have a bitter taste 
in their mouth. 

UTM, on the other hand, 
hopes to pick up a win to end a 
three-game losing slide. UTM 
has lost to Eastern Illinois, 
Jacksonville State and Samford. 
These three teams are among the 
top four in the conference. 

The Skyhawk offense is led by 
sophomore quarterback Brady 
Wahlberg. Wahlberg was 20-of- 
33 for 210 yards and a touch- 
down last week. Of all the OVC 
quarterbacks, Wahlberg has the 
highest completion percentage. 

“We love playing at home. It is 
our playground, and we have a 
great sense of pride there. We 
Skyhawk quarterback Brady Wahlberg is ready to lead j ust have to take care of our 
the team to a win in tomorrow’s home game against selves and get ready to play 
SEMO. Kickoff is set for 2 p.m. Saturday,” Griffin said. 




UNIVERSITY RELATIONS 



Rodeo team finishes third at West Alabama 



A.J. Price 

Staff Writer 

The UTM rodeo team compet- 
ed at the fourth rodeo of the sea- 
son Oct. 23-25 in Livingston, 
Ala. The men’s team finished the 
weekend in third place with 275 
points while the women’s team 
finished in fourth place with 90 
points. 

The bareback riding brought a 
first and second place finish to 
UTM. In the long-go Scotty 
NeSmith made a 77 point ride to 
finish first, and Josh Shackleford 
finished second. Shackleford 
won the short-go with a 78 point 
ride which also won the average. 
Matt Bright won second in the 
short-go and in the average. 

Shackleford is currently in the 
lead for the regional bareback 
riding title, but he will have to 
keep riding hard because team- 
mates NeSmith and Bright are 
nipping at his heels. 

In steer wrestling, Jason 
Dement had a time of 4 seconds 
flat to finish a strong second in 
the short-go and in the average. 



Dement is in fifth place in the 
region after four rodeos. There 
are six rodeos left in the season, 
so a title is not out of the ques- 
tion. 

Curtis Griffin rode his bull the 
full 8 seconds to a 73 point ride. 
He finished fourth in the short- 
g°- 

Ashlee Miller, in 2.9 seconds, 
roped her calf in the quickest 
time of the weekend to win the 
short-go in the breakaway roping 
and to finish fourth in the aver- 
age. Miller, a freshman, is starting 
to pick up the pace and her talent 
is showing through. 

Nikki Jackson, a freshman, in 
the goat tying took home a sec- 
ond, third, and fourth place fin- 
ish. She finished second in the 
long-go, third in the short-go and 
with a combined time of 18.6 
seconds she finished fourth in 
the average. With two smooth 
runs Jackson got her piece of the 
pie for the weekend. 

The cowgirls barrel racing was 
won by Courtney Barnfield. She 
came into the short-go in fourth 



place but she ran a 16.80, the 
fastest time of the weekend, to 
win the short-go and the average. 

Out of four rodeos the team 
has traveled to this season 
Barnfield and her horse Way 
Wright, also known as Roany, 
have won three out of the four. 
The trusty steed also carried her 
to clock the fastest time of the 
weekend at two of the rodeos. 

“Both the men’s and the 
women’s teams competed well,” 
said Coach John Luthi. “There is 
much more talent than has yet 
been shown this year. The season 
is young, and there is a lot more 
to happen.” 

Both teams are currently in the 
lead for regional titles. The men’s 
team leads with 1195 points over 
Missouri Valley College’s 968 
points. The women’s team has 
555 points over the University of 
West Alabama’s 515 points. 

Both teams are starting out 
strong, but a strong finish will 
have to come too if regional titles 
are in the future. 




Skyhawk forward receives OVC Player of the Week 



Katie Jackson (3), Skyhawk Forward 



UTM sophomore Katie 
Jackson received OVC Soccer 
Player of the Week honors for 
the second time this season 
Monday, Oct. 27. 

She scored the winning goal 
against Austin Peay Friday Oct. 
24, in the second half to give 
UTM the 2-1 win. 

Jackson scored her third career 
game-winning goal in the game 
against Tennessee Tech Sunday, 
Oct. 26. She broke through the 
Golden Eagles’ defense in the 
last 25 seconds of the game, 
winning the game 2-1. 

UTM is now 3-2-2 in the OVC 
with wins over Murray State, 
Tennessee Tech, and Austin 
Peay. 

The Skyhawks conclude the 
conference regular season at 
2:30 p.m. Friday, Oct. 31 as they 
take on Morehead State. 

A win for the Skyhawks would 
mean more than just an OVC 
victory; it would mean home 
field advantage in the first round 
of the conference tournament 
for the first time in UTM histo- 
ry. 



Sports 



Women’s basketball ranked eighth nationally for GPA 




The UTM women’s basketball 
team is ranked eighth nationally 
on the WBCA's academic top 
team honor roll. 

The Women’s Basketball 
Coaches Association (WBCA) 
announced the 2002-2003 
Academic Top 25 Team Honor 
Roll for NCAA, Division I col- 
leges this week, and UTM fin- 



ished eighth nationally, with an 
overall team grade point average 
of 3.397. 

The GPAs are calculated by 
dividing the total number of 
quality points earned by each stu- 
dent-athlete on an institutions 
squad list in the given academic 
terms by the total number of 
hours earned by the team. 



The Skyhawk women are 
coached by Kim and Gary Van 
Atta. 

“This says a great deal about 
the excellent student-athletes we 
have at UTM. We are pleasantly 
surprised to be the only represen- 
tative from the OVC on the list," 
said Kim Van Atta, UTM’s co- 
head coach. 



Soccer women win against APSU, 
Tennessee Tech in OVC matchups 



The UTM soccer team earned 
its second OVC win of the sea- 
son with a 2-1 victory over the 
Austin Peay (APSU) Lady Govs 
last Friday. 

The Skyhawks got a head start 
early in the first half as sopho- 
more Dani Myrick netted her 
10th goal of the season within 
the first five minutes of the 
game. She was unassisted in the 
pky. 

APSU answered as Kim 
Colville headed the ball into the 
goal after a corner kick. She was 
assisted by Erin Mitchell, tying 
the game 1-1. 

The game remained tied 
throughout the rest of the first 
half, and most of the second half. 
Sophomore Katie Jackson pulled 
through for the Skyhawks, scor- 
ing her second game-winning 
goal of the season with only 21 
minutes left. 

Jackson took advantage of the 



open goal as the ball ricocheted 
off Austin Peay goalkeeper Sarah 
Broadbent. 

Goalkeeper Megan Dempsey 
had five saves in the contest. 

Austin Peay marked its fifth 
OVC loss of the season, record- 
ing a 1-5-0 conference record. 

The UTM soccer team earned 
its third OVC win of the season 
last Sunday, defeating the 
Tennessee Tech Golden Eagles, 
2 - 1 . 

This win puts the Skyhawks in 
the running to host the first 
round of the OVC tournament 
for the first time in school histo- 
ry. 

Defense controlled the first 
half of the game, as both teams 
remained scoreless until the sec- 
ond half. 

Tennessee Tech’s Barbara 
Tomaszek took an assist from 
teammate Jocelyn Daniel to score 
the first goal of the game near 



the beginning of the second half. 

Late in the second half, sopho- 
more Kindal Keim scored the 
first goal for UTM after a corner 
kick. This tied the game 1-1 with 
only six minutes left. Sophomore 
Dani Myrick earned the assist. 

As the game came to a close, 
Jackson scored her second game- 
winning goal of the weekend. 
She was unassisted in the play as 
she broke through the Golden 
Eagles’ defense to score in the 
last 25 seconds of the game. 

Skyhawk goalkeeper Megan 
Dempsey tied with Tennessee 
Tech goalkeeper Carly King with 
seven saves. . 

Tennessee Tech is now 3-4-0 in 
the OVC while UTM improved 
its record to 3-2-2 in the league. 

UTM will face Morehead State 
at 2:30 p.m. today at Skyhawk 
Field for its last conference game 
of the season. Morehead is cur- 
rently 0-6-0 in the OV C. 



Volleyball tacks on three losses to record 



The UTM volleyball team suffered two OV C vol- 
leyball losses last weekend and finds itself in a 
must-win situation if it wants to claim its fourth 
consecutive berth in postseason play. 

The Skyhawks suffered a 3-0 loss last Friday night 
to host Southeast Missouri State and a 3-1 loss last 
Saturday night to host Eastern Illinois. 

The Skyhawks have six conference matches to 
play and must finish among the top six teams in the 
league to qualify for the conference’s postseason 
tournament. 

Southeast Missouri State defeated the Skyhawks 
30-26, 30-12 and 30-21. SEMO senior setter Emily 
Scannell had a match-high 36 assists. 

The Skyhawks were led by Tammy Konitzer with 
a .300 hitting percentage and senior Jamie Fitzwater 
with nine kills and six digs. 

The Skyhawks defeated Eastern Illinois 30-24 in 
game one Saturday night, but then dropped three 
straight. 

Eastern Illinois’ Erica Gerth nailed a career-high 
29 kills to lead EIU to the 3-1 win over the 



Skyhawks. 

UTM was led by junior Leigh Reniche with a .288 
hitting percentage and 1 8 kills and 1 9 digs. 

The volleyball team was also defeated, 3-2, by 
Belmont Tuesday night. 

The Bruins rallied from a 2-0 deficit for the pro- 
gram's first win over UTM. The Skyhawks fall to 4- 
22. 

The Skyhawks are on the road this weekend with 
two conference games at 7 p.m., tonight at Austin 
Peay and 2 p.m., tomorrow at Tennessee Tech. 

The Skyhawks quickly jumped on the Bruins by 
winning the first two games (30-21, 30-23) but the 
Skyhawks effort wasn’t enough to break their four- 
game losing streak. 

Senior Jamie Fitzwater led the Skyhawks offen- 
sively and defensively with 22 kills and 23 digs. 
Tammy Konitzer added 13 kills and Rebecca 
Palmer had 10 kills and 19 digs. 

The Skyhawks return home at 7 p.m., Nov. 4 
against Murray State, who was the coaches’ pick to 
win the OVC this season. 




UT Martin 
Sports Schedule 

Oct. 31 - Nov. 6 



Friday, Oct. 31 

• Soccer vs. Morehead, 2:30 
p.m. 

• Volleyball @ Austin Peay, 7 
p.m. 

Saturday, Nov. 1 

• Football vs. SEMO, 2 p.m. 

• Volleyball @ Tennessee 
Tech, 2 p.m. 

• Cross Country @ OVC 
Championships 



• Rifle @ Walsh Invitational, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sunday, Nov. 2 

• Rifle @ Morehead 

Tuesday, Nov. 4 

• Volleyball vs. Murray, 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nov. 5 

• Soccer @ OVC 
Championship (Wed-Sun) 



EDITORS 
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UNIVERSITY RELATIONS 



Senior Torre Thomas of the Skyhawk basketball team hands out bags to Martin 
youngsters in preparation for Halloween. The team, in conjunction with Martin 
Police Department, gave out the bags to all Martin children in grades K-5 and 
to all Martin daycare children. The team will also be handing out candy to chil- 
dren from 5-6 p.m., tonight in the Elam Center. Both basketball teams open the 
season with exhibition games Saturday, Nov. 15. 



Intramural football finishes up season 



Brandon Cross 

Staff Writer 

The Intramural Flag-Football 
regular season has come to an 
end. With tournaments set to 
start this week, teams are fighting 
for momentum, hoping to win. 

In the men’s Talon league, N.O. 
and the Untouchables cruised 
through their schedules, with 
both teams posting undefeated 6- 
0 records. Because N.O. had a 
higher margin of victory, they 
were awarded first place honors. 
B-Unit rounded out the top 
three, with a 4-2 record. 

The Elite 8 Division of the 
men's Claw league also featured 
several evenly matched teams. 
The Trojans took first place with 
a 5-1 record, while the 
Honkerville Hustlers placed sec- 
ond with a 5-1 record. The Loose 
Cannons is another team to 
watch out for. They have a 
respectable 4-2 record. 

The Bailers are atop the Pac 9 
Division of the men’s Claw 



league, recording a perfect 
record. PGMF and LAGNAF 
round out the top three with 5-1 
records. LAGNAF suffered its 
only loss at the hands of PGMF 
to finish in a very close third 
place. 

The fraternity division was 
quite evenly matched, with the 
top three teams all finishing with 
5-1 records. KAs, Pikes and 
ATOs all finished with one loss, 
progressively knocking one 
another off. 

In a season that proved to be 
very exciting, the KAs beat Pikes, 
Pikes beat ATOs and ATOs beat 
KAs. Due to the overall margin 
of victory, the KAs finished in 
the top spot with Pikes and 
ATOs finishing off the top three 
seeds. 

The sorority division features 
an undefeated 3-0 Chi Omega 
team, a 2-1 AOPi team, a 1-2 
AD Pi team and a 0-3 ZTA team. 
While the competition in this 
division seems staggered, there 
were many close games that 



could have gone either way. The 
tournament should be very inter- 
esting to watch. 

4D’s is in sole possession of 
first place in the Jack and Jill 
league with a perfect 6-0 record. 
Aside from 4D’s, the next three 
teams all finished with 4-2 
records. Omegas and a Pike, 
BCM and COCSC round out the 
top four teams, which were deter- 
mined by overall margin of victo- 
ry. 

The women’s Talon league fea- 
tures Risky Business and Chi 
Omega with 5-1 records. AOPi is 
the third place team, finishing the 
season 4-2. 

With such great competition 
throughout the divisions, the Flag 
Football Tournament should 
prove to be exciting and eventful, 
with every division championship 
up for grabs. Tournaments were 
scheduled to begin Monday, with 
the overall championship games 
scheduled for Sunday, Nov. 2. 



Cross country gains victory at Arkansas State 



Mitchell Phy 

Staff Writer 



The UTM cross country team 
gained another victory last week 
when Shalaine Phaup and 
Angelina Gracian came in first 
place at the Arkansas State relay 
last Saturday. The race consisted 
of a two-person relay team. 

The women ran three miles 
each for a total of six miles; the 
men ran four miles each for a 
total of eight miles. Arkansas 
State did not use their traditional 
course this year; instead, they 
chose to use their intramural 
field. 

The Lady Skyhawks finished 
second overall scoring 31. UTM 
duo junior Phaup and sopho- 
more Gracian could not be 
stopped. Phaup ran a time of 
17:08.95, while Gracian ran a 
time of 17:24.34. Also scoring 



for the Lady Skyhawks were 
Meagan Vonderheide (19:37.14), 
Kim Van Winkle (20:30.90), 
Mary Tatum Day (20:32.37), and 
Hannah Clawson (23:14.27). 

For the men’s team, UTM jun- 
iors, Jeremy Coltharp and Darrel 
Lewis, finished second overall in 
their eight-mile battle to the fin- 
ish line. Coltharp ran a time of 
21:17.14 while Lewis ran a time 
of 20:52.38 to lead the Skyhawks 
to a total score of 37. 

Also scoring for the men were 
Philip Rhodes (21:09.02), Phillip 
Gordon (21:37.88), Ryan Wilson 
(21:46.43), and Zac Hedrick 
(23:37.28). 

“This was just a fun race before 
our week of rest, light jogging 
and mental preparation to get 
ready for OVC Conferences this 
Saturday,” said UTM cross coun- 
try coach, Jason McKinney. “We 
are ranked seventh in our confer- 



ence with two teams entering the 
race this week that we have not 
competed against this season.” 

“I do not see anyone beating 
Eastern Illinois’ men’s team or 
Eastern Kentucky’s women’s 
team, but the individual places 
are up for grabs,” coach 
McKinney said. “The team has 
done well this year with a few 
surprises. Shalaine has won on 
several occasions this season, and 
Gracian has really stepped up to 
help the team."” 

“We will not know how much 
the issue of not having a track 
team will affect the training and 
attitudes of our cross country 
team until next season, but it will 
definitely hurt our recruiting 
efforts. This year we will enter 
track meets as individuals and 
focus more on individual training 
and keep mileages high,” said 
coach McKinney. 



Intramural tennis tournament proves success 



Brandon Cross 

Staff Writer 

The Intramural Tennis 
Tournament took place last week 
at the tennis courts located out- 
side of the Elam Center. The 
tournament was for males only 
and featured great competition 
this year. 

While fraternities are awarded 
for participating in this event, it is 
open to any student that wants to 
play. The tournament is broken 
down into two separate brackets, 
singles and doubles. 

The men’s singles tournament 
was won by Kramer Nance, who 
defeated Aaron Engold 5-2, but 



Engold withdrew from the 
match. 

KA members Matt Baker and 
Clint Cummins teamed up to win 
the doubles tournament. They 
defeated ATO members Chris 
Smith and Dustin Vernon 8-5. In 
a match that went back and forth 
in the end, the KA team outlast- 
ed ATO to secure first place. 

“It was one of the best tennis 
matches that I have ever partici- 
pated in,” said Chris Smith, a sen- 
ior business major from Union 
City. Smith was a member of last 
year’s championship doubles 
team. “In the end, I think that 
they basically stepped up and 
made big plays when they had 



to.” 

In the fraternity division, the 
top four singles players were 
Jason Adcock (PhiSig), Ross 
Clark (Pike), Ryan Aziminia (KA) 
and Aaron Engold (Pike). 
Geoffrey Fuentes and Brannon 
Moore, both SAEs, and Jonathan 
Mcanalty and Josh Brewer, both 
Pikes, rounded out the top dou- 
bles teams. 

“I was very pleased with the 
tournament,” said Eric Simmons, 
Intramural Coordinator. 

“Overall, it went very well, with 
good competition amongst the 
teams. I only hope that more 
non-Greeks will participate in the 
future.” 



Golf shows improvement 



The UTM golf team showed 
signs of improvement in its final 
fall match as it finished fifth in 
the Lipscomb Fall Classic earlier 
this week. 

The UTM club turned in 
rounds of 301 and 303 for a two- 
day total of 604, which was good 
enough to take the fifth spot in 
the eight-team tournament, 
which was held at Temple Hills 
Country Club in Franklin, Tenn. 

Tournament host, Lipscomb, 
put up rounds of 287 and 291 to 
card a 578 total, and take the win 
in the tournament. Morehead 
State, the only other OVC school 
in the tournament, finished sev- 
enth with a 621 total. 

For UTM, sophomore Reise 
Kelly led the way with a two 



rounds of 74 to total a 4-over-par 
148. Individually, Kelly finished 
in a three-way tie for 13th place. 
Freshman, Trey McNeil carded 
rounds of 74 and 75 for a 5-over- 
par 149, which was good enough 
for a 1 6th place tie. 

Scott Carpenter and Jason Bell 
rounded out the scoring for the 
Skyhawks with Carpenter firing 
rounds of 77 and 76 for a total of 
153 and Bell shooting 80 and 74 
for a 154. Hunter Prescott also 
played in the tournament and 
shot rounds of 77 and 81, but did 
not figure in the four-man team 
score. 

“We had some guys put up 
some better rounds,” said coach 
Jerry Carpenter. “We’ve just got 
to be more consistent.” 



The Sharon Haunted 
House was held this 
week in a storefront. 
The Pacer regrets if 
anyone was misled by 
the illustration used 
in the Haunted House 
ad in the Oct. 24 
edition and believed 
the event was actually 
taking place in a 
large mansion. 

We hope the event 
was a success. 



OVC basketball preseason poll: Men’s 
team picked sixth, women in seventh 



Defending OVC Tournament 
champion Austin Peay is the 
overwhelming favorite to win the 
2003-04 OVC men’s basketball 
crown in a preseason poll of 
OVC head basketball coaches 
and sports information directors. 

UTM was picked to finish sixth 
in the OVC with 91 points. 

Austin Peay received 16 first- 
place votes and 198 points to fin- 
ish ahead of Morehead State, 
with whom the Governors 
shared the 2002-03 OVC regular- 
season title. 

Morehead State was chosen 
second, earning three first-place 
votes and 172 points, while 
perennial OVC contender 
Murray State claimed the remain- 
ing first-place vote to finish third 
with 163 points. 

Rounding out the preseason 
picks were Southeast Missouri, 
Tennessee Tech, UTM, new 
OVC member Samford, Eastern 
Kentucky, Eastern Illinois, new 
OVC member Jacksonville State 
and Tennessee State. 

Austin Peay returns all five 
starters from a squad that record- 
ed the program's second-highest 
win total with a 23-8 record. 
Three of those players are pre- 
season all-conference selections 
after earning All-OVC honors a 
year ago. 

Morehead State is coming off 
its most successful campaign in 
20 years after posting a 20-9 
record and winning a school- 
record 13 conference games. 
Three starters return for the 
Eagles, two of whom are presea- 
son all-conference picks. 

Three starters also return for 
Murray State, who is under new 
management this season as for- 
mer Cincinnati and Louisville 
assistant Mick Cronin takes over 



the reins of one of the league’s 
most storied programs. 

The Skyhawks, under the direc- 
tion of fifth-year head coach Bret 
Campbell, return three experi- 
enced players from last year's 
team. Among the returning play- 
ers is the OVC’s Newcomer of 
the Year last season, Earl 
Bullock, from Lineville, Ala. 

Bullock averaged 16 points per 
game and climbed to the top of 
the Skyhawks’ career ladder for 
three-pointers made in a single 
season and career. 

Among the other returnees for 
the Skyhawks are junior Jeremy 
Kelly and senior Kenan Asceric. 

Campbell has added several 
newcomers to the roster to help 
out the three veterans. 

The Skyhawks open their sea- 
son Nov. 17 and 18 in the 
Guardians Classic at Southwest 
Missouri State in Springfield. 

The Skyhawks will meet San 
Francisco at 5:30 p.m. Nov. 17 
and then play either Western 
Illinois or Southwest Missouri 
Nov. 18. 

On the women’s side, 
Southeast Missouri is the favorite 
to win the 2003-04 OVC 
Women’s Basketball Crown in a 
preseason poll of the OVC 
women's basketball coaches and 
sports information directors. 

The Otahkians, with 188 
points, edged out the defending 
champs, Austin Peay, by six 
points. Southeast Missouri 
received 10 first place votes, 
while the Lady Govs had nine. 

UTM was picked to finish sev- 
enth. 

Eastern Kentucky, racking up 
167 points and one first-place 
vote was picked to finish in third 
place, while Tennessee Tech, 
receiving two first place votes 



and 147 points, was selected to 
take fourth place. 

Rounding out the poll are 
Morehead State (106 points), 
Eastern Illinois (100 points), 
UTM (98 points), Jacksonville 
State (80 points), Murray State 
(58 points), Tennessee State (45 
points), and Samford (39 points). 

Southeast Missouri is coming 
off its most successful season 
since becoming a member of the 
OVC in 1991. The Otahkians 
ended last season 11-5 in the 
conference, 19-11 overall, and 
runners-up in the conference 
tournament. 

Southeast Missouri will be 
returning four of five starters 
including the 2002-03 Newcomer 
of the Year, Kenja White. 

Austin Peay won its third con- 
secutive regular season and tour- 
nament title. The Lady Govs 
posted a 16-0 conference record 
and were 27-3 overall. APSU will 
have three of its starters coming 
back for the 2003-04 campaign 
under the direction of new coach 
Andy Blackston. 

UTM finished last year’s con- 
ference race with a 9-7 worksheet 
and a 13-16 overall mark. The 
team defeated Morehead State in 
the first round of the OV C tour- 
nament and advanced to the 
league’s final four in Nashville’s 
Gaylord Entertainment Center. 

The Skyhawk women are led 
by seniors Torre Thomas, 
Lindsey Mazzetti and Julie 
Young, a 6-1 post player from 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Skyhawks open their sea- 
son Nov. 22 against visiting 
Kentucky Wesleyan in the 
Kathleen and Tom Elam Center. 

Season tickets are on sale now. 
For more information about sea- 
son tickets call (731) 587-7685. 



Classifieds 



Classified ads are sold for $2.50 for the first 15 words and $.10 per word 
I Ew beyond the first 15. Call Gregory Sirising at 587-7780 for more information. 

WINTER AND SPRING BREAK 

Ski & Beach Trips on sale now! 

www.Sunchase.com 
or call 1-800-SUNCHASE today! 



Nurses at Murray-Calloway County He 
are teachers, counselors, and manai 
complex problems. 



Very few careers are as fulfilling as Ni 




Lyn Ryan, Nurse Recruiter: 
lryan@murrayhospital.org 






MURRAY-CALLOWAY 

COUNTY HOSPITAL 



• Scholarships Available 

• Loan Repayment Program 

• Competitive Salaries 

• Extended Education 

• Flexible Scheduling 

• Center for Health and Wellnes 



803 POPLAR STREETMURRAY, KY 42071 (270) 762-1100 www.murrayhospital.orc 
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You’ve always heard it was better to 
give than to receive. With this year’s 
United Way campaign in Weakley 
County, you could do both. 

MTD Products Inc. is donating a 
Troy-Bilt lawn tractor to encourage 
more people to give to Weakley County's 
2003 United Way campaign. Each per- 
son who pledges an hour’s pay per 
month or more through their company’s 
United Way campaign will be entered to 
win the lawn tractor. The winner of the 
mower will be announced at a UTM bas- 
ketball game on Jan. 17, 2004. 

UTM is one of many employers 
throughout the county that annually 
conduct a campaign through payroll 
deduction. The campaign is currently 
under way, and those interested in con- 
tributing should contact Steve Vantrease 
at 7766 or Tomi Parrish at 7558. 

“For many years, United Way has been 
working to make Weakley County a 
stronger, healthier community,” said Jim 
Schuster, 2003 campaign chair. “The 
lawn tractor is a great way to build 
excitement in our community and 
encourage people to learn more about 
United Way. When people learn that 
United Way money stays in Weakley 
County and that all investment decisions 
are made by local volunteers, they realize 
that it is a great way to support the entire 
community. We are excited about this 
year’s effort.” 

In its 2002 United Way campaign, 
Weakley County raised more than 
$144,000. That money is being invested 
in eight health and human service agen- 
cies and programs that serve people 
from Weakley County. They are: the 
Developmental Disabilities Dental 
Clinic, Infant Stimulation Program at 
UTM, COMMUNITY Program of 
Weakley County, Damascus Road, 
American Red Cross, Learning 
Enrichment Center /Martin Housing 
Authority, Office on Aging and We Care 
Ministries. 

United Way of West Tennessee is a 
local, volunteer-driven organization that 
helps strengthen the communities it 
serves. Through United Way, individual 
pledges and payroll deduction cam- 
paigns are combined to create a fund 
that supports health and human service 
programs and agencies serving the area. 
The organization serves Carroll, Dyer, 




J nvesting 

n the commu 



Local agencies benefit greatly from annual United Way campaign 




Those who pledge one hour’s pay per month 
to United Way qualify to win this MTD lawn 
tractor. Drawing will be held Jan. 17. 



Gibson, Henderson, Hay-wood, 
Crockett, Hardeman, Madison, 
McNairy and Weakley counties. 

For more information about the 
lawn tractor giveaway or for more 
information on Weakley County’s 
United Way effort, call Hope 
Cooper at (731) 422-1816. More 
information also is available by 
visiting www.unitedway.tn.org. 

Following are stories about 
some of the agencies that United 
Way of Weakley County funds. 

Infant 
Stimulation 
Program/ UTM 

Developmentally delayed chil- 
dren should be provided the opportuni- 
ty to realize their potentials at the earliest 
age possible. 

This is one of two goals set by the 
Infant Stimulation Program at UTM 
along with providing ideas for growth 
within the frameworks of these chil- 
dren’s families. The program serves chil- 
dren from ages birth to 3 years old who 
have a 20 percent delay of chronological 
age in one or more areas of develop- 
ment. 

“We want children to have the chance 
to develop all the skills possible,” said 
Sharon Wenz, the director of Child and 
Family Grant Programs. “A lot of learn- 
ing happens between birth and 3, and we 
help maximize learning in that period of 
time.” 

Infant Stimulation serves six counties, 
which are Benton, Carroll, Henry, Lake, 
Obion and Weakley. The program’s 
teachers visit the children in their homes 
for at least one hour per week. 

The program also has two inclusion 
groups that meet in Martin, giving a 
chance for children who are both 



delayed and typically developing to inter- 
act. 

With all of the travel done by the 
administrators of the program, though, 
it can become quite expensive. Wenz 
estimates that the annual costs per child 
are about $3,500. 

The program is contracted through 
the State Department of Education and 
the Division of Mental Retardation to 
serve 57 children in the area. Eligible 
children for the program can range 
between 55 and 75, however, so they 
must often rely on outside funding from 
United Way and other local charities. 

“We’re only contracted to help 57 chil- 
dren, so we really need those additional 
funds that the United Way and others 
provide,” said Wenz. 

For more information on Infant 
Stimulation, contact Rene Bard at 587- 
7113 or Sharon Wenz at 587-7115, or if 
you would like to make a donation of 
any kind to help the program, contact 
the Weakley County United Way. 

— By Dustin Stovall, a senior 
Communications major from Lexington. 



Developmental 
Disabilities Clinic 

The Developmental Disabilities 
Clinic, along with the United Way, 
the Department of Mental Health 
and Retardation and several volun- 
teers, provides dental care to those 
who are developmentally disabled 
and certified as eligible individuals 
from West Tennessee. The program 
serves thousands each year and 
handles most dental procedures. 
The Developmental Disabilities 
Clinic receives some private contri- 
butions and has volunteer dentists 
on staff as well. 

The clinic’s doors opened in 
Jackson with only four dentists and 
the staff has grown to 20. The clinic has 
one full-time and one part-time employ- 
ee, and the other employees are volun- 
teers. They receive referrals from doc- 
tors, dentists, health departments, and 
other agencies that serve the develop- 
mentally disabled. 

Diane Britt, public relations director, 
said, “The Developmental Disabilities 
Clinic has been open for 25 years and 
provides dental care to those who could 
not otherwise find treatment in the pri- 
vate sector thanks to the volunteers.” 

— By Mitchell Phy, a senior Communications 
major from Dickson 

Office on Aging 

The United Way goal of bringing 
communities together is apparent in the 
efforts to provide funding for the 
Weakley County Office on Aging. 

The Office provides services and vari- 
ous opportunities to members of the 
community who are 60 or older. The 
goal is to help these people remain 
involved and feel independent in the 
later years of life. The office also pro- 




vides homemaker services and Meals on 
Wheels. 



Suzann Kroll, a representative of the 
Office on Aging, has experienced first 
hand the importance of the United Way 
funds. “Without the help of the United 
Way, we would not be able to offer many 
of the programs we have now. One such 
program is the homemaker program. 
This program allows professionals to go 
into the home, access various needs, and 
also help with some light housekeeping.” 

Individuals who wish to gain help 
from the Office on Aging have several 
options. The Office on Aging has con- 
tact points at senior citizen centers in 
Dresden, Gleason, Greenfield, Martin 
and Sharon. For direct assistance, call the 
Office on Aging headquarters in 
Dresden at 364-3581. Individuals seek- 
ing help must qualify through an appli- 
cation process. 

— By Lee Lawrence, a senior 
Communications major from Gleason 

PEACH Project 

This year, through designations rather 
than community investment, United 
Way is helping the PEACH (Parent 
Education and Children’s Health) proj- 
ect to provide special parenting pro- 
grams in Weakley County. 

The program is designed to help par- 
ents face the many challenges of raising 
children and is associated with the 
Department of Family and Consumer 
Sciences at UTM. 

The goal of PEACH is to inform par- 
ents of the options available to maintain 
their children’s well-being. This goal is 
met by designing individual programs on 
topics raised by parents, and the pro- 
grams are offered at no charge. The 
PEACH program hopes that child abuse 
will be prevented as a result of the 
offered counseling sessions. 

The United Way has helped to increase 
the awareness of the PEACH project as 
well as its mission in Weakley County by 
setting up booths at health fairs, inter- 
acting with private donors to the fund, 
and setting up special events at local 
businesses. 

If you have any questions or need help 
with a parenting situation, contact the 
PEACH office at 587-7034 or 587-7114. 

- By Lee Lawrence, a senior 
Communications major from Gleason 



Parker: cont from page 4 

After presenting the different myths, 
Parker asked why shouldn't we believe 
this myth? He said that whites are the 
richest, most scientifically advanced and 
most powerful people on earth. 

He also pointed out that the average 
IQ of whites is 100, while it's only 85 for 



blacks, and the average ACT score for 
whites is 21, while it's only 17 for blacks. 

Parker also brought up the question of 
whether black behavior indicates inferi- 
ority. He said that each year blacks kill 
more of their own than the KKK killed 
in its entire history. He mentioned a 
couple of statistics like blacks are 12-13 
percent of the general population, but 
they make up more than 50 percent of 



the prison population and 70 percent of 
all black babies are born out of wedlock. 

The major impact of these myths is 
that some, but not all, white people 
believe they are superior to blacks. 
Another impact is the large number of 
hate groups that exists. Parker said that 
there are 706 hate groups, 624 of which 
are white. 

Another impact is hate crimes. Parker 



said that 1 out of every 4 minority stu- 
dents are victims of hate crimes each 
year. 

To enhance the things that he had to 
say, Parker had three students give short 
presentations. These students talked 
about the accomplishments of African 
civilization hundreds of years before this 
country began, among other things. 

Parker ended his presentation by say- 



ing that the universe has a beginning and 
an end, and at that end, people will have 
to answer to God. And when God asks 
if they followed the two most important 
commandments given to them. These 
are to love God with all your mind and 
to love your neighbor as yourself. 

His final statement was that "we're just 
one race." 



H Intramural Sports Volleyball 2003 




Jsrk ! 



Captain's Meeting: 



November 3 @ 5:00 PM 



Field House Classroom 2059 
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Play. Getlnvolveif 




Hi Official's Training begins 





November 3 @ 6:00 PM 



Field House Classroom 2059 



Start Playing 



Cost $50 Per Team 



November 5 . 2003 





